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Leonato.—Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don Fohn.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
Much Ado About Nothing. 

CeCe, HE Feuardent-Di Cesnola 

SSS fs libel suit is still on be- 
tore Judge Shipman in 
the United States District 
Court. With every desire 
to be fair to both parties in 
the controversy, it has been 
found impossible to give 
in this magazine even a 
summary of the volumin- 
ous testimony in the case that has accumulated since 
the last publication. The testimony of the defendant 
alone fills a hundred and sixteen quarto pages. This 
has been made into a pamphlet, the title-page of which 
very significantly bears these words : ‘‘ Printed for the 
plaintiff from the stenographer's minutes, by John 
Polhemus, 102 Nassau Street, New York.’’ The 
reader who would like to see how much Mr. Di 
Cesnola helps his case by his own testimony should 
send fifty cents to some newsdealer, who will procure 
him a copy of the pamphlet through the American 
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News Co. When the time arrives for Judge Shipman 
to charge the jury, a careful abstract will be given. 
x x 
* 


For the rest, it may be said that Mr. Di Cesnola, 
Mr. Prime and Mr. Ward now acknowledge the 
multitude of ‘‘restorations’’ discovered by Mr. 
Feuardent, and long denied by them and by other 
trustees of the Metropolitan Museum, and claim that 
it is perfectly proper for a modern artisan like Balliard, 
the musical-box repairer, to restore the damaged work 
of an ancient sculptor and to conceal such restora- 
tions from the general public. In short, the wholesale 
**improvement’’ of Cypriote statuary, according to the 
Di Cesnola method, is conceded and defended. The 
point to be decided is whether such treatment of the 
collection, which cost the Museum about $175,000, is 
justifiable in the interest of art and of the public. The 
plaintiff may recover pecuniary damages or not, but 
he is certainly entitled to the thanks of the community 
for bringing to light the true character of the collec- 
tion—and the true character of the defendant. 


> 
oa 


THERE was a most enjoyable entertainment at the 
Lotos Club on the evening of January 1gth, when the 
members uf the Kit-Kat Club were received with all 
the honors. And they deserved to be, for a brighter 
little coterie of working artists it would be hard to 
find. For nearly two hours a dozen or more of them, 
coming forward in relays, mounted the platform, 
where easels and prepared paper awaited them, and 
with charcoal, oil colors, or india-ink dashed off 
landscapes, figures, and comicalities with amusing 
rapidity. Some of their work is shown in miniature 
on another page of this magazine. Mr. Cusachs 
represented any subject called for, taking only one 
minute for each figure. Mr. Operti’s clever allegory 
of Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith as the Statue of Liberty 
Enlightening the World, apropos of his plucky fight 
to open the recent Art Loan Exhibition to the public 
on Sundays, was received with great applause. 


* 
* 


Bur the Kit-Kat Club does not play all the time. 
Indeed, it is emphatically a working club, being 
modelled somewhat on the plan of the Philadelphia 
Sketch Club. Members have keys to the rooms, at 
23 East Fourteenth Street, and meet in parties of three 
or more to study on other than the regular Monday 
evenings, when the club meets to draw from the life 
model. The studio is pleasantly furnished, and is 
provided with a particularly good lighting apparatus. 
Beside the names appended to the sketches published 
in this number, the membership includes Messrs. 
Charles Graham, W. Crane, Philip Goatcher, T. S. 
Clarke, Durkin, Doggett, A. Zenope, A. T. Russell, 
Arthur Cuyas, E. W. Kemble, Antonio Moreno, 
Charles L. Wright, Thomas Walsh, and T. S. Plaisted. 


x * 
* 


THE Bartholdi Pedestal Art Loan Exhibition at the 
Academy of Design proved to be the most successful 
affair of the kind ever given in New York. Only open 
for one month—the building could not be rented for 





more—about fourteen thousand dollars was realized 
above expenses, some items of which would have 
served for an exhibition of much longer duration. The 
sum of $4150 was realized by the sale and advertise- 
ments of the catalogue, $19,500 for tickets sold, $330 
by cash contributions ; $1500 was paid by Mr. Lydig 
Suydam for the portfolio of artists’ sketches and 
of autographic literary contributions ; and the Art 
Director’s charcoal cartoon of the Bartholdi Statue 
as itis to appear brought only one hundred dollars 
—owing, doubtless, to the great size of the drawing, 
which makes it unavailable for the wall of any ordi- 
nary house. 
ok * * 

AT the present writing another Art Loan Exhibition 
for the same object—but confined to paintings only— 
has just been opened in Brooklyn, under the auspices 
of the Brooklyn Art Association. It will receive due 
notice in the next issue of this magazine. In the 
mean while, I may say that, judging trom the hand- 
somely printed catalogue before me, the collection 
seems to be one of remarkable merit, and evidently it 
has been made with much more catholicity ot feeling 
than was the picture collection at the New York Loan 
Exhibition, which adequately represented only one 


class of contemporary painting. 


+. 
* 


THE matter of spurious antiques, which is attract- 
ing much attention in Paris, comes very near indeed 
to us in this country, where there are forgeries beyond 
number. Notwithstanding the good intentions of the 
managers of the late Bartholdi Art Loan Exhibition at 
the Academy of Design, imitations of curios and ob- 
jets d’art were to be found in several of the depart- 
ments. As the private exhibitors displayed their 
treasures in perfect good faith, it would only pain the 
owners of the spurious pieces to have attention called 
to the fact that they are spurious. If the objects had 
been shown by dealers I should certainly feel no such 
compunction. Some of the bric-a-brac shops by the 
way are now full of mock antiques, especially of mod- 
ern ‘‘old carved furniture.’’ Caveat emptor ! 


* 
* 


M. PAUL EUDEL, the Parisian connoisseur, to whom 
I have alluded before as the ruthless pursuer of the 
manufacturers and dealers of counterfeit works of 
art, is writing in the Figaro a valuable series of 


articles on ‘‘ truquage.’’ Nothing is easier, he shows, 
than to give a look of antiquity toa carving done 
yesterday. Some walnut rinds boiled in a cauldron 
{furnish the means. 
know a thing or two and should require something 
more than a skin-deep appearance of age? Well, the 
rascally dealers know a little more !_ With a burnisher 
they go over the wood so as to close the pores by 
bruising it. They take a hard brush to round off the 
edges. Finally, they cover the thing with mud and 
dirt to make it look authentic and prevent the buyer 
from seeing what it really is. There are collectors 
who have a predilection for worm-holed and ant-eaten 
furniture. The effect that the termites have on wood 
is imitated by nitric acid, and the worm-holes are 
bored with fine augers specially manufactured. Bet- 
ter than that, according to M. Bonaffé, they keep. live 
worms and set them to make worm-holes to order. 


But suppose the amateur should 


se 
* 


M. EvUDEL has seen the work going on. Some 
‘ antique’’ credences were in process of construction. 
The backs were made of old wood already worm- 
eaten, bought from some contractor who had been 
tearing down old houses. To this attached 
modern cabinet-work and carvings done from some 
old design. The workmen had come to a most inter- 
esting part of the fabrication. They were armed with 
heavy clubs, and were using them on the poor 
credences as if they were New York policemen 
‘‘ keeping their hands in.’’ The manufacturer ex- 
plained that this was to obtain the cracks, the clefts, 
the chinks which a buffet of the supposed age would 
have gained by knocking about during the ages. 


was 


* * 
* 


THE ‘‘truqueurs’’ occasionally overdo the thing. 
They imitate Henri Deux furniture in unstained wood, 
ignorant that most of the larger furniture of that time 
was colored by their own favorite tincture of walnut 
rinds. But the fact is that few of them are specialists, 
and they are too busy making money to afford time 
for study. They take little pains with their composi- 


tions. Old panels worked over to restore their reliefs 
(a la Cesnola) are put together with pilasters fresh 
from the carver’s hand. A few old planks and four 
legs turned in a lathe make a Louis XIV. table. An 
old marriage coffer, which had long been used as a 
manger, is fixed up with caryatides, a history is in- 
vented for it, and it is sold for a little fortune. 


ere 
* 


MANY real old pieces have been painted over. In 
such cases, the paint generally preserves the more 
delicate touches of the chisel which, without it, would 
fave been worn away. Amateurs are glad to finda 
work which has been so preserved. With encaustic 
they remove the paint and enjoy hugely the beauties 
which they then bring to light. Some of the sharper 
dealers have noticed this, and have established, in 
Auvergne, a special industry. From old cupboards, 
which they pick up sometimes for a morsel of bread, 
they tear out the panels, which they carve in Gothic or 
Renaissance style, and cover with several coats of 
paint. These old panels lend themselves admirably 
to the fraud. They are made of single pieces of 
wood, thick and unwarped. After painting they are 
exposed to the sun to dry for as long a time as possi- 
ble. The panels become full of minute cracks, into 
which and into the pores of the wood the paint pene- 
trates. After being for a year or two stored away 
they are washed with potash so as to remove the paint 
unequally and get it understood that they have dis- 
covered these interesting sculptures under their coat- 
ing of color and varnish, 
dealers, as well as collectors, are sometimes deceived 
by it. 


This is fine work, and other 


MANY manufacturers who reproduce old works of 
art are honest; they sell their wares at reasonable 
prices and as modern imitations ; it is the intermedi- 
ary dealers who swindle the amateurs and the public. 
béniste’” and 


M. Dasson, for instance, the eminent “‘ é 


” 


‘* bronzier,’’ sold for their real worth and as modern 

imitations those pieces of furniture which certain 

“*truqueurs’’ seasoned and oldened before they resold 

them as antiques to the Duke of Hamilton, at whose 

sale they fetched three and four times their worth. 
*.* 

TAKE again M. Cazé, the marvellous faiencier of 
Versailles. Cazé imitates Rouen, Nevers or Stras- 
bourg ware to perfection ; he sells his work at reason- 
able prices ; and when you have chosen your piece he 
naively asks, ** Will you have it old or new ?’’ If you 
want it old, he will crackle it in an oven and color it 
by letting it lie for some time in a manure heap in 
his garden, a process for which Cazé makes a very 
small extra charge. 
3ut when one of 


So far there is nobody deceived. 


Cazé’s finely seasoned Rouen 


dishes gets into a Paris shop? Amateurs, beware ! 


It is pleasant to learn that Mr. H. G, Carleton’s 
bright little weekly budget of fun, ‘‘ Life,’’ is on a pay- 
ing basis. The drawings are generally excellent ; 
but particularly good and full of exquisite fancy was 
the recent cartoon by John Ames Mitchell, *‘ Christmas 
Under the Sea.”’ 


green and silver thread, would make a charmingly ap- 


The design worked in shades of 


propriate portiére for a seaside house. 
* 

THE forthcoming exhibition of pictures in pastels by 
Chase, Beckwith, Blashfield, Blum and others of the 
younger school of American artists is looked forward 
to with much interest. Their works will not by any 
means be confined to portraits ; landscapes, interiors, 
and genre will all be represented. 
Mr. Blum at work on an extremely clever interior, in- 
troducing the nude figure of a model, and was aston- 
ished at the luminosity he had produced in the flesh. 
Persons who suppose only meretricious dry effects are 
to be got with pastel know little of its resources, 

MONTEZUMA. 





THE Decorator and Furnisher, a trade paper pub- 
lished in this city, in its last issue appropriated an 
illustration made for and copyrighted by THE ART 
AMATEUR. The attention of the owners was called to 
the matter. They admitted the fact, but declined to 
apologize for the wrong. The publisher of THE ART 
AMATEUR has, therefore, begun a suit against them, 
for damages, under the copyright law. 


One day I found. 
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ramatic ¥enilleton. 


Hamlet.—Good, my lord, will you see the players well bestowed ? 
Polonius.—My lord, I will use them according to their desert. 
Hamlet. 


THIS year opened very gloomily for the theatrical 
managers. The Standard Theatre was burned, only 
a month after the burning of the Windsor. One 
American play, two English plays, and three French 
plays failed dismally. The public, having no holiday 
pantomimes to attract them, devoted their evenings 
to social pleasures. Moreover, the weather was 
miserably unpropitious. 

‘ when things are at the worst they some- 


However, ‘ 
times mend,” and, as soon as the holidays were over, 
the theatres began to be better attended. By that 
strange topsy-turvyism peculiar to the profession, the 
most silly and inartistic entertainment in the city, 
‘** Orpheus and Eurydice,’’ at the new Bijou, was re- 
ported to be turning away money. The feat was 
actually performed by Lawrence Barrett, with 
‘** Francesca da Rimini,"* at the Grand Opera House. 
Now, when one theatre turns away money, you may 
be sure that the other theatres pick up some of it. 

Nobody regarded the destruction of the Standard 
Theatre as a loss either to the public or the profes- 
sion. It had been tried and found wanting as to any 
other form of entertainment than Sullivan and 
Gilbert’s ‘* Pinafore” operas. So, when the news 
arrived that Sullivan and Gilbert’s new opera, ‘* The 
Princess Ida,’’ had failed at the Savoy Theatre, Lon- 
don, everybody felt that the Standard, having fulfilled 
its mission, had departed, most appropriately, like a 
true missionary, in the flames. 

The Standard was built as a variety theatre, and 
called the Eagle. It failed to attract the public, and 
drifted into a house of call for stars and combinations 
of the second or third class. Then Manager Hender 
son, who had made a fortune by furnishing amuse- 
ments to the soldiers, at Pittsburg, during the War, 
leased it, and tried to regenerate it by engaging a 
good company and producing new plays. 

Among other dramas, Manager Henderson brought 
out one which was said to be written by William M. 
Evarts. The only intrinsic evidence of this authorship 
was the length of the play. Mr. Evarts never ad- 
mitted that he wrote it; but, then, he never denied 
the story. Let it stand as the only bit of romance in 
the short life of the Standard Theatre. 

All sorts of shows having failed there, Manager 
Henderson was so discouraged that, when a young 
man named Duff brought him ‘* Pinafore,’’ which was 
then running, without making any sensation, in Lon- 
don and in Boston, he refused to speculate in the 
production, but was willing to let the theatre for a 
fixed sum per week. The bargain was closed, and, 
with a very poor cast, and in the midst of a terrible 
snowstorm, ‘* Pinafore’’ entered on its extraordinary 
success. 

When the theatre came back into his hands, Mana- 
ger Henderson arranged with D’Oyley Carte, of Lon- 
don, for the production of more operas by Gilbert and 
Sullivan, and thereafter the season at the Standard 
consisted of five profitable months of Sullivan and 
Gilbert, two losing months with other attractions, and 
two months of subletting to travelling organizations. 

The charm was broken when D’Oyley Carte at- 
tempted to import operas which were successful in 
London, but were not written by Gilbert and Sullivan ; 
one after another, these failed lamentably. Then the 
house was sublet to Messrs. Brooks and Dickson, 
theatrical speculators, who wanted to use it to adver- 
tise the plays which they had purchased for the pro- 
vincial market. But, even as a_ brickpile, the 
Standard wasa failure, and, luckily for all con 
cerned, it was destroyed at Christmastide, before the 
evening audiencd had assembled . 

‘ 

AMONG the half dozen plays which failed about the 
holiday time, ‘‘ An American Wife,’’ at Wallack's, 
deserves to be remembered, because it was an Ameri- 
can play, because it was written by Judge Barrett and 
his wife (who have had a correspondence through the 
newspapers about it), and because its failure -origi- 
nated a curious controversy. 

Mr. Wallack has managed a New York theatre for 
over thirty years, and has never yet produced an 


American play—I do not mean a play written by an 
American—successfully. It required no small pluck, 
therefore, on the part of the Veteran to decide to 
accept Judge Barrett’s comedy; but he did it 
bravely ; touched up the piece with his own skilful 
hand, and gave it the best cast his company could 
furnish. 

Judge Barrett has since protested that he did not 
approve of Mr. Wallack’s alterations, and was not 
allowed to direct the rehearsals. The time to protest 
was before the play was acted ; but just then, I have 
no doubt, Judge Barrett felt very grateful to Mr. 
Wallack for working up his play and would have 
been the first to acknowledge his own inexperience as 
a stage-manager. 

I saw ‘‘ An American Wife’’ on the first night, and 
predicted its total failure, not because it had been 
altered, or was badly stage-managed, or was ineffi- 
ciently acted, but simply because it was not dramatic. 
With the best intentions in the world, Judge Barrett 
had written, not a play, but a lecture on divorce. 
The lecture was cut up into dialogue ; but this only 
altered its form, not its matter. 

An American heiress had married a French count, 
who took her to Paris, lived on her money, and was 
unfaithful to her, as a package of love-letters from 
** Marie’ showed, Thereupon she ran away, with her 
child, and sought refuge with her friends on the 
Hudson. Her husband followed her and ordered her 
to return to Paris with him or give up the child. 

By this time the wife had found herself beloved by, 
and on the point of being in love with, a young 
American lawyer, very wretchedly impersonated by 
Osmond Tearle. To him she appealed to save her 
from her unloved husband. Instead of doing so, he 
proceeded to propound to her the New York laws in 
regard to husband and wife. 

First, he assured the poor, weeping woman that 
she could not obtain a judicial separation, because 
her husband had never beaten, nor threatened to beat, 
her. Second, she could not obtain a divorce, because 
the love-letters of ‘‘ Marie’’ were not legal proof of 
her husband’s infidelity. Third, she could not obtain 
an order giving her the custody of the child, because 
the husband had not forfeited his legal rights. 

** What, then, am I to do?” cried the poor wife. 
A dramatist would have answered that question with 
a sensational idea, an ingenious device or an heroic 
remedy. Sardou would have made a great play out 
of the answer. But here Judge Barrett broke down 
and so did his namby-pamby hero, the American 
lawyer. He had stated his problem accurately ; but 
he did not know how to solve it according to the laws 
of the State or the stage. 

Instead of some bold plot or clever evasion, the play 
then dribbled away into improbabilities and impossi- 
bilities. It was discovered that the count had com- 


mitted bigamy with ‘* Marie,’’ and, when he was ac- 
cused of this crime, he offered to go away and commit 
suicide so that his widow might marry the young 
lawyer. ‘* You have seen how a Frenchman can live ; 


perhaps you will soon learn how a Frenchman ‘can 


die !”’ 


were his parting words. Do you wonder, now, 
why the play failed ? 

All the principal actors and actresses in *‘ An 
American Wife’’ were English, except John Gilbert, 
who is more English than any of the others. The 
question was raised as to whether the play would not 
have had a better chance if the cast had been Ameri- 
can. I think that it might have been better acted ; 
but it would not have succeeded, no matter how it 
was cast. Why? Because there was nothing in it to 
act. 

Since then, *‘ Old Heads and Young Hearts’’ has 
been revived at Wallack’s with some success, and a 
new American comedy, called *‘ Aunt Ann,’’ has 
been mysteriously advertised by the story that it was 
accidentally discovered by Arthur Wallack in an old 
box, without the name of the author. 

Well, such discoveries have occurred ; but, under 
the circumstances, I think that the new play ought to 
be called ‘* The Mistletoe Bough.’ 


x 
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THE event or 1ast month was Mrs. Langtry’s return 
in what she called *‘ a new play,’’ entitled ‘* Peril.’’ 
This turned out to be Sardou’s old play, ‘* Nos In- 
times,’’ which has been translated and adapted half a 
dozen times before, under different titles, and was pro- 
duced at Wallack’s old theatre as ‘* Bosom Friends.”’ 


The two London scribblers who sold this old play 
to Mrs. Langtry did not even give her the advantage 
of a new title ; for ‘* Peril’’ had been used by Bartley 
Campbell, in 1871, for an original drama, and he at 
once sued out an injunction against the further in- 
fringement of his copyright. 

‘* Nos Intimes”’ is a satirical comedy with one very 
sensational scene. A young wife has been flirting 
with a young officer, her elderly husband’s friend. 
Mistaking her coquetry, and finding himself alone in 
the house with her, the officer locks the door and 
window, tears down the bellrope and chases the lady 
around the chairs and tables. <A knock at the door 
saves her, and the ruffian jumps from the balcony. 
Nothing comes of this assault afterward. The wife 
resolves to flirt only with her husband ; the officer 
sails away to India. The scene is a veritable tempest 
in a tea-cup comedy. 

Mrs. Langtry as the wife looked very pretty in four 
lovely costumes, by Doucet, of Paris, whose style 
seems to be elegant simplicity, I did not hear any- 
body praise her acting ; but the ladies, and even the 
gentlemen, were in raptures over her dresses. Mr. 
Coghlan made a frigid and indifferent lover, except in 
the assault scene, when he was too brutally violent. 
The rest of the company require no notice, with the 
exception of J. W. Pigott, the nephew of the Ex- 
aminer of Plays in London, who did a capital char- 
acter sketch of a selfish old fribble, in the style of Mr. 
Hare. 

[ put the case as mildly as possible when I say that 
‘* Peril,’’ or whatever it may now be called, is an un- 
pleasant play for ladies and gentlemen to witness. 
The assault scene, which is simply indescribable, 
ought never to be acted. Mrs. Langtry ought to 
recognize this fact without waiting to be told of it. 

The audience, on the first night, was very large 
and fashionable ; the performance very unequal and 
unsatisfactory. The special engagement of Mr. 
Coghlan appeared to disturb the other actors, who 
forgot their lines, spoiled each other’s situations, and 
behaved like amateurs. They performed better after- 
ward ; but the suspicion grows upon me that the most 
of them really are amateurs. 

To follow Mrs. Langtry’s three weeks, the farcical 
comedy called ** Confusion,’’ which has been running 
for over a hundred nights at the London Vaudeville, 
is underlined, with Harry Dixey as the star, Harry 
Dixey is a very funny comedian of the variety school, 
and has made a hit in this comedy at Boston. 


THE success of Mr. Irving and Miss Terry, which is 
just as great at Chicago and throughout the West as 
at New York and Boston, has been emphasized by the 
artistic failure of Edwin Booth, at the Star Theatre, 
and unquestioned save by The London Standard, 
which appears to have been misled by its American 
agent. 

Mr. Booth has degenerated in his personal appear- 
ance and in his style of acting. He has lost his grace- 
ful figure and his refined face, and his manner upon 
the stage has become slovenly and indifferent. This 
is the more to be regretted because he is undoubtedly 
the foremost representative of the American stage and 
because comparisons between him and Mr. Irving are 
inevitable. 

But, worse than all, the company and the stage- 
management of Mr. Booth’s season are to those of Mr. 
Irving as a satyr to Hyperion. The public, with the 
charming performances of Mr. Irving and his asso- 
ciates fresh in their minds, were disappointed by stage- 
settings which would have been disgraceful in a barn, 
and by the acting of a company whom—with the ex- 
ception of Eben Plympton—it would be a compliment 
to call barn-stormers. 

In effect, Mr. Booth has ceded the leadership of the 
American stage to Lawrence Barrett, who is an ear- 
nest disciple of the Irving school and has recently won 
fame and fortune by presenting Boker’s tragedy, 
‘‘Francesca da Rimini,’ in accordance with the 
Irving methods. 

This is a dramatic revolution, the importance of 
which cannot be overestimated and the effects of 
which will be far-reaching. The result of it, at pres- 
ent, is that the supremacy of Mr. Irving is as firmly 
established and as generally acknowledged in_ this 
country as in England. 

A high compliment to Miss Ellen Terry has been 
paid by Miss Emma Latham, of San Francisco, wh 
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has leased the Star Theatre for a month because she 
looks like Miss Terry, and is announced to appear as 
Constance in *‘ The Love Chase,’’ supported by the 
disengaged members of the Wallack troupe. 

I suppose that imitation really is the sincerest flat- 
tery ; the proverb says so, and proverbs are concen- 
trated wisdom. But, at this writing, I have not seen 
Miss Latham and cannot say whether her resemblance 
to Miss Terry extends further than her tousled hair 
and eccentric costumes. 


* x 
* 


JouN T. RAYMOND has a new comic character, at 
last, in a piece written for him by David Lloyd of The 
Tribune, called ‘* For Congress.”’ It is General 
Fosiah Limber, and is brimful of satirical fun and 
political allusions. It suits Mr. Raymond quite as 
well as Colonel Sellers, and that is saying a great 
deal. 

Having secured this character, Mr. Raymond must 
now have a play built up around it. ‘‘ For Congress”’ 
is nota play in any sense of the word. There is 
nothing of it except Mr. Raymond's part; but that is 
excellent. STEPHEN FISKE. 


~ Wasiral F enilleton. 


** The night shall be filled with music.” 
—Longfellow. 

THE fall and winter season of Italian opera in New 
York has come to a close. Mr. Abbey’s song-birds 
have already departed, and Mr. Mapleson’s aviary is 
on the move, if not quite out of hearing yet. In no 
city in the world has so much music been listened to, 
and so much money expended, and never has so large 
an amount been lost in so brief a period. Without 
taking into account the outlay for the new opera- 
house—a good half of which will never be recovered 
—and without considering the hundred and odd thou- 
sand dollars expended on scenery and dresses at the 
uptown house, which remain the property of the stock- 
holders, but would not bring, if sold, ten per cent of 
their original cost, we should estimate the losses en- 
tailed by the difference between the expenses of ‘‘ run- 
ning’’ the performances and the receipts, at the two 
theatres, at about $125,000, The operatic whistle is a 
tolerably expensive toy, whether stockholders or man- 
agers pay for it. 


a 
* 


THERE would be no occasion for any one to grieve 
over this lavish expenditure, if it had borne fruit. Un- 
luckily, it has done nothing of the sort. The new 
opera house is a bigger place than the Academy, but, 
regarded as an adornment to the metropolis, it is a 
failure, and, acoustically, it is inferior to the older 
establishment. The presence of two opera companies 
has introduced to the public no new singers of emi- 
nence—except perhaps Mme. Sembrich—and only one 
fresh opera has been brought out in the course of 
about eighty representations. The opposing forces 
have been so nicely balanced (for, in lyric enterprises, 
managerial cleverness with a moderate bank account 
will achieve as much, if not more, than a long purse 
handled by an inexperienced investor) that each is as 
badly off as the other. The skill has been wholly 
upon Mr. Mapleson’s side, and the money upon Mr. 
Abbey’s. Both parties have suffered terribly, but the 
recovery of the plethoric individual will be much 
slower than that of his famished rival, who, accus- 
tomed as he is to the gilded misery of an impresario’s 
life, ‘‘ en a vu bien d’autres.’’ 


* 1 
* 


THERE has been much to admire in the perform- 
ances at the two opera houses, but no event has oc- 
curred that will efface from the recollection of opera- 
goers the most brilliant achievements of the past. To 
the management of the new theatre is due the praise 
of presenting to American audiences the latest Euro- 
pean lyric novelty. We refer to Ponchielli’s ‘‘ La 
Gioconda,”’ which had its first hearing in the United 
States three weeks ago. The choice was the best that 
could have been made, although the impression 
wrought by ‘‘ La Gioconda”’ was scarcely profound. 
** Le Roi de Lahore’’ is the only work, besides ‘‘ La 
Gioconda,” that has met recently with anything like 
popularity in Europe, and even were M. Lassalle and 





the Parisian stage attire ot the opera secured for its 
American production, we question it an American 
audience would care to sit it out. Under the circum- 
stances, then, Ponchielli’s masterpiece was what the 
public required. That ‘* La Gioconda’’ was some- 
what of a disappointment was not exactly the fault of 
the impresario, save in respect of Mme. Nilsson’s 
inability to fill the leading réle. When Mr. Abbey 
determined to produce Ponchielli’sopera, he ought to 
have engaged Mme. Durand, whose acting and sing- 
ing contributed largely to its impressiveness in Lon- 
don. But Mr. Abbey did not engage Mme. Durand, 
nor any dramatic prima donna, and depended upon 
Mme. Nilsson to carry the representation through. 


*  * 
* 


THE new opera, to describe it briefly, is a lurid 
Italian melodrama, written for an actress of great 
force, and set to music by a musician of a virile tem- 
perament, with an occasional aspiration to poetry, anc 
thoroughly versed in all the secrets of modern instru- 
mentation. Ponchielli, unhappily, has little or no 
creative power, and whether too honest to set aside 
his individuality in an effort to be thought original, or 
too poor in inventiveness, his writing seldom rises 
above the plane of straightforward dramatic music. 
His melodies, with a few exceptions, take the shape of 
the simple progressions any musician would happen 
upon if intrusted with a well-defined subject requiring 
notes to emphasize the text, and his orchestration, 
while it is clear and muscular, is never distinguished 
by wonderful tone-color. There are two charming 
numbers in the score. One is the romance of La 
Cieca, and the other the air allotted to the tenor in the 
second act. There are also some forcible measures 
in the duet between the two women, in act the second, 
and some of the ensembles are cleverly worked up. 
But, as a whole, ‘‘ La Gioconda’’ is to be set down as 
a melodrama with a running accompaniment, rather 
than as an opera in the sense attached to the word by 
English and American dilettanti. The genius of 
Verdi was needed to make Boito’s libretto subordinate 
to the music. 


o.2 
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THE presence of Mme. Durand or of a real dramatic 
soprano would have rendered ‘*‘ La Gioconda’’ much 
more eloquent. Mme. Nilsson was quite unequal to 
the heroine’s part. The poetic temperament of this 
artist is capitally suited to such characters as Marga- 
rita, Elsa and Mignon, but compietely at variance 
with the warmth and breadth of such a passion as La 
Gioconda’s. Nor is the voice of the songstress of the 
desirable quality. It is neither warm nor vibrant, and 
the prettinesses of her style are out of place in the out- 
bursts of the would-be inamorataof Enzo. In the duet 
with Laura, Mme. Fursch-Madi, who, as an artist, 
stands far below Mme. Nilsson, won an easy victory 
over the latter, mainly through the richness and power 
of her voice. The cast, in other respects, was pass- 
able. Signor Stagno sang Enzo’s numbers fairly well, 
but, from a histrionic standpoint, ** walked through”’ 
the part. Signor Del Puente gave abundant effect to 
the personage of Barnaba, but painted the spy in alto- 
gether too cheerful colors. What Mme. Fursch-Madi 
accomplished was accomplished through the medium 
of her voice, for the Belgian nature of this prima 
donna is not prone to over-excitement. And the vol- 
ume of Mme. Scalchi’s tones endowed La Cieca with 
all necessary prominence. ‘‘ La Gioconda’”’ was su- 
perbly placed upon the stage. The Venice depicted 
was rather the Venice of Canaletto than the city of 
Ziem—a fact to be mentioned with commendation. 

* et * 

ABOUT thirteen of the old operas were brought forth 
at the Metropolitan during the season. There were 
more people behind the footlights and in the orchestra 
than were ever gotten together on similar occasions, 
but nothing phenomenal was achieved, either by the 
soloists or the masses. The only popular success 
recorded was won by Mme. Sembrich. Though the 
new soprano acuto cannot, to use the conventional 
term, ‘‘ draw a house,’’ she has more than once car- 
ried away her audiences by vocal pyrotechnics of a 
very brilliant nature. Mme. Sembrich has as yet lit- 
tle feeling, and her tones are deficient in the sympa- 
thetic quality distinguishing Mme. Gerster’s, but 
her upper notes are of great metallic glitter and 
strength, and her execution is marvellously rapid, 
fluent, and precise. Her best réle has been Lucia, but 


she has been listened to, besides, in ‘‘ Il Barbiere,’’ 
in which she won much applause, and in ‘‘ La Son- 
nambula’’ and ‘* Rigoletto.’” Where heart is re- 
quired, Mme. Sembrich's performances fall short of 
the mark. But in all the works she has appeared in, 
some one point has been reached at which her fiorituri 
have compelled a whirlwind of applause. Had Mme. 
Sembrich been the only high soprano in America, 
this season, she might have established her reputation. 


Mme. Gerster’s feats, however, provoked compari- 
son, and the verdict has been unfavorable, thus far, 
to the stranger. Still, of Mr. Abbey’s new acqui- 
sitions, she alone has attracted attention. 
Stagno is a tenor of the explosive school, with but a 
shadow of his former voice, except when the tones 
above the tenor staff are called into requisition. He 
has been borne with, and nothing more. The few 
opportunities Mme. Trebelli has been accorded have 
shown her to be an artist of experience, with a well- 


Signor 


worn voice and little personal or vocal charm. Good 
work has been done by the other performers, but none 
of the new-comers will be mourned for after they have 
departed. It is a sad commentary upon somebody's 
management that M. Capoul, after having gambolled 
about in ** 
ing tenor on some of the most notable occasions of the 
season. 
* + 
MR. MAPLESON brought out no new works during 
his occupancy of the Academy of Music, and although, 
to do him justice, there was very little cry over his 
new singers, there proved to be still less wool in the 
texture of his goods. But he had a very tower of 
strength in three of his artists—Mme. Patti, Mme. 
Gerster, and Signor Arditi. Probably very few spec- 
tators in an average audience quite realize how great 
a songstress Mme. Patti is. The judgment of the 
few, however, sways the opinion of the majority, and 
between the delight which the least cultivated listener 
must derive from Mme Patti's singing, and the feeling 
that no one could without reason enjoy such a world- 
wide reputation as the lady possesses, all unite to do 
her homage. Mme. Patti's voice is not, in truth, the 
voice that enchanted one in former years. It has lost 
its honeyed sweetness and some of its brilliancy, and 
the higher tones are no longer within her reach. On 
the other hand, it has become richer in the medium 
and more powerful, while its faultless evenness is still 
its conspicuous excellence. The art of the songstress 
has, if anything, become more perfect. As regards 
firmness and surety of attack, faultlessness of intona- 
tion, the power of swelling or decreasing the volume 
of sound by the nicest gradations, and a mastery of 
ornament, the present generation is not likely to hear 
anything approaching it in beauty or finish. There 
are portions of every opera in which the strongest 
characteristics of Mme. Patti’s style may be detected, 
but in none of the heavier works in the representation 
of which she has taken part are they as apparent as in 
scores of the lighter order. To know Mme. Patti at 
her best, one should hear her in ‘‘ Il Barbiere,’”’ in 
‘*L’Elisire’’ or in ‘‘Crispino.’’ In the brisk action 
and comic scenes of these and kindred productions 
her talent as an actress always asserts itself, and her 
singing, whatever the difficulties of her réle, is as free 
and bright as the song of a bird. 


* * 
* 


MME. GERSTER, who has made vast progress, both 
as a singer and an actress, since her first visit to 
America, has aiso proved a drawing card of great 
value. The sympathetic quality of her voice—to use 
a hackneyed expression, but one for which there is no 
equivalent—has much weight with an audience, but 
the improvement in the prima donna’s execution has 
been duly put to her credit by the cognoscenti. 
Among Mme. Gerster’s most notable efforts, this sea- 
son, has been her Adina in ‘‘ L’Elisire d’Amore.’’ 
It was very nearly as admirable as anything Mme. 
Patti has achieved, with the more youthful sweetness 


“6 


and ring of the voice ‘‘ en plus.’’ Against her half a 
dozen successes her critics have to set down one fail- 
ure—a portrayal of Margarita in Gounod’s “‘ Faust,”’ 
to which she is neither suited by temperament, voice, 
nor skill as an actress. By the time she will have 
grown into the réle, we shall miss her Adina and her 
Amina, Just now, we are content to forego her 


Margarita—and shall be, for a few years more. 
LORENZO. 





Barbe Bleue,’’ should have been the lead- ? 
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OLYSSE BUTIN. 





wm ARISIAN art has experienced 
a serious loss in the death ot 
Ulysse Butin on December 
goth, at the early age of forty- 
six. Butin was a pupil of 
Picot and Tils, but he had 
the good fortune to escape 
early from academic routine 
and to live in close intimacy 
with the outside world. His 
first appearance at the Salon was in 1868, when he ex- 
hibited two drawings of ambulant singers, but it was 
not until 1874, when he began to goto Villerville, that 
he found his real and personal expression. At Viller- 
ville, with the sea before 

him, he learned to see, to 





is kneeling beside it; a girl in along mantle is dis- 
tributing the tapers ; the mourners stand around with 
sad looks talking in low tones of the departed one. 
The scene is of absolute truth just as it must have 
happened ; there is no invention of sentiment, no 
arrangement of details, no accentuation of pathos, 
and you cannot look long at the picture without feel- 
ing a tightening of the throat and a desire to shed 
tears. The ‘‘ Ex-voto’’ is equally simple and equally 
touching. Some sailors in the hour of danger have 
promised the Madonna a little ship if she helps them 
to safety. The Madonna has heard their prayers and 
now on a bright sunny morning, dressed in their Sun- 
day clothes and escorted by their families, the sailors 
have come to the church door, full of faith, to offer to 
the Virgin, to Notre Dame de Bons Secours, a little 


THOMAS B. CLARKE'’S PICTURES. 


THE managers of the American Art Galleries are 
evidently determined to prove their faith in American 
No sooner was the Salma- 
gundi Exhibition closed, after a fairly satisfactory 
career, than an exhibition of pictures belonging to 
our townsman, Thomas B. Clarke, was opened at 
their rooms. It attracted a numerous attendance 
of spectators from December 28th to January 12th, 


pictures by their works. 


and proved to be of particular interest on several 
accounts. What Mr. Clarke was doing was known 
privately to a good many persons, but this was the 
first time that the public had been permitted to ex- 
amine the result of his efforts, begun ten years ago, 
to make a collection of pictures all of them painted 

by American artists; and 

this experiment of Mr, 








observe, and to assimilate 





the strange and picturesque 
world of sailors and fisher- 
men with their local cus- 
toms, their grand and sim- 
ple ceremonies. His first 
picture from Villerville was 
**Les Mouliéres.”’ Then 
in 1875 he exhibited at the 
Salon the touching scene of 
‘**L’Attente,’’ 
him a third-class medal and 


which won 


proved to be the com- 
mencement of his celebrity. 
Henceforward Ulysse Butin 
went on affirming his artis- 
tic personality more and 
more strongly with the pict- 
ures of ‘‘Le Cabestan,”’ 





‘* Pécheuse,”’ ‘* Départ pour 
la Péche,’’ ‘‘ L’Enterrement 
a Villerville,’’ ‘*‘ Femme du 


sé 


Pécheur,”’ L’Ex-voto,’’ 
and ‘*L’Hommeal’Ancre,” 
all of them pictures full of 
truth, sincerity, and emo- 
tion. In 1881 Butin received 
the decoration of the Legion 
of Honor, and two of his 
finest works, ‘* L’ Enterre- 
ment a Villerville’’ and 
** L’Ex-voto,”” were bought 
for the Luxembourg Muse- 
um. At the moment of his 
death Butin was at work on 
an important decorative 
work for the town-hall of his 
native place, Saint-Quentin. 

Ulysse Butin was a true 
artist and a painter singu- 
larly original and humanly 
sincere. He followed in 
nobody’s footsteps, he felt a 
cordial sympathy with sea- 
faring folks, and he paint- 
ed them as he saw them, 
handsome or ugly, old or young, with their placidity, 
their characteristic build and bearing, finding their 
expression, their typical physiognomy not merely in 
their faces but in their gestures and their whole atti- 
tude. With great simplicity and largeness of execu- 
tion, whether ip his summary charcoal drawings or 
in his paintings, he gives to his compositions the max- 
imum of reality; his figures’ are not models ; they 
are real men and women whom Butin knew ; we rec- 
ognize at once their character, their temperament, 
their condition; we are at once interested in the 
dramas of their existence, and we quiver with emotion 
as we look at the touching and simple groups. Take 


for instance the‘‘ Funeral at Villerville,’’ now in the 
Luxembourg. The bier draped in black stands in 


front of the door in the village street ; a young man 





‘* ULYSSE BUTIN.’’ BY E. DUEZ. 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS WATER-COLOR PAINTING, 


model of a ship. The church is on the cliffs, above 
the village ; in the distance the calm sea ; in the back- 
ground gay verdure and sunlight ; the church door is 
open and through it we see the altar lighted up. An 
old man and an old woman are entering first, taper in 
hand ; behind them a young woman carries the little 
ship, and the sailor whom the Madonna has saved 
comes last with his baby in his arms and his little son, 
walking beside him carrying an immense bouquet of 
flowers. It is simple; it is charming; it is full of 
humanity. At the exhibition of Butin’s work, which 
we shall doubtless see at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 
the spring, the painter who has been cut off so early 
will come out a master observer and a master artist, 
and the loss French art has sustained will be made 
sadly apparent, THEODORE CHILD, 


Clarke’s was a sufficiently 
notable fact in itself, seeing 
that the current of what is 
called The Encouragement 
of Art has run steadily in 
the opposite direction for 
the last thirty years. The 
general merit of the pict- 
ures, too, was a surprise to 
the public, who, it must be 
confessed, have had warrant 





enough for not expecting to 
find collections of American 
pictures either valuable or 
interesting. And it is to 
be hoped, too, that some of 
those who visited the col- 
lection felt themselves in- 
terested in the fact that the 
exhibition was one made 
with a serious purpose and 
its 
object, as was stated in the 


not merely to amuse ; 
catalogue, having been to 
raise a certain sum toward 
the establishment of a fund, 
the interest on which is to 
be applied as a prize for the 
best American figure com- 
position at the annual exhi- 
bition of the Academy of 
Design. Now here was an 
exhibition of pictures which 
was the outcome of an ex- 
ample set, excellent in it- 
self, and rare in this coun- 
try in these later days ; the 
collection taken as a whole 
was one of remarkable mer- 
it; and the object of the ex- 
hibition commended itself 
to all who are sincerely in- 
terested in the growth of 
art in this country, so that 
it will be seen the occasion 
was one that deserves to be 
remembered. As this article is written while the ex- 
hibition is still in its first days, it cannot be told what 
success it is to have, either as a money venture or as 
an attempt to interest the public in pictures painted 
at home. But even in the few days during which 
the collection has been open, it is pleasant to record 
the fact that, with one consent, the newspapers at 
least have hospitably welcomed the exhibition and 
given voice to the feeling of surprise that so many 
persons have felt at the pleasing appearance of the 
pictures taken together—one of the marked char- 
acteristics of American pictures having been, as a 
rule, that a room hung with them was cold in tone, 
and crude in general effect, that, in short, nothing 
could be got out of them in a decorative way. Not 
that it can be allowed that these pictures, even with 
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their judicious hanging, are remarkable for their dec- 
orative effect upon the walls of the handsome gallery 
of the American Art Association, where all pictures 
show their best points. But, in a country that has 
never produced a colorist, it is something that a col- 
lection of pictures by native artists should show even 
so much negative virtue as not absolutely to offend. 
And although it is evident I think, that the owner of 
these pictures has not been drawn to the circle of 
young men who are praying their good angel, if they 
cannot be written down as of those who love art, 
that they may be named as among those who love 
Velasquez, yet he has been so happy in selecting his 
pictures at the right time, that with few exceptions 
they all seem to have been painted when the artist's 
sun was in the meridian, and he warmed up to do his 
level best. So that the public surprise, while it was 
reasonable enough in view of the pleasingness of the 
collection as a whole, yet was perhaps too easily led 
to an over-generous judgment of the excellence of 
individual pictures. 

Some years ago, one of the best judges of pictures 
we ever had among us, Daniel Cottier, said that he 
considered the American artists far ahead of the 
English, though still far behind what they could 
accomplish were circumstances made as favorable to 
them as they are to artists in England. Though 
nobody else 
that knows 
anything will 
buy English 
pictures, yet 
the English 
buy them, and 
hardly believe 
any other pict- 


At present, from this showing, it appears that Mr. 
Clarke’s taste runs mainly toward genre pictures, and 
to small highly finished works ; to the eyes of the new 
school his collection is wanting in what for want of a 
more convenient word are called artistic qualities. 
That such a collection represents the average taste of 
his countrymen is shown by the failure of a purely 
artistic collection of pictures, like that of the Bartholdi 
Loan Exhibition to give general pleasure, while a 
gallery like that of Mr. Vanderbilt tS universally con- 
sidered to be the ideal of what a modern gallery 
should be—if only the Millets, and the Corots, and 
the Rousseaus could be left out. 

But it is not Mr. Clarke’s fault, supposing that this 
collection does not fully represent his own taste, if 
his pictures belong to the school in favor with the most 
of us, for it is just in poetical, artistic, beautiful paint- 
ing that we are at present deficient. The state of cult- 
ure that makes nobler painting possible has not been 
reached among us yet, and it is but fair to say that 
those who stand for the finer art have not painted 
pictures with a lasting claim to admiration. Itshows 
a singular state of mind somewhere that could en- 
courage an artist to paint, or that could induce any 
one to buy, such a maudlin piece of absurdity, of bad 
composition, bad drawing, bad painting, as Mr. Dew- 
A Garden,’’ in this collection, and yet it is 


an ” 


ing’s 





ures worth 
naming are 
painted, while 
in America 
‘just the con- 
trary method 
is pursued, for 
Americans as 
a rule would 
rather buy 
any picture 
than one 
painted by an 
American. It 
does not do, 
however, to 
give all the 











credit to sur- 
roundings, or, 








even, to the 
atmosphere so 
much talked 
about. In spite 
of coddling, in 
spite of intel- 
ligent efforts, 
English art is at a low ebb, and there are no more Sir 
Joshuas and Gainsboroughs and Turners, no more 
Flaxmans and Stothards born. Among the painters 
most in repute in England to-day are Leighton and Mil- 
lais, Boughton, Alma-Tadema, and Tissot. But where 
would any of these men stand in a European exhibi- 
tion of contemporary art? Alma-Tadema is the only 
one that could hold a place, and his is a mere success 
of curiosity. And of the five, two at least own up to 
being born out of England, while Mr. Boughton is de 
facto if not de jure an American, hateful as the fact 
may be to him, and damaging to his prospects as it 
might be to have it known. We wish Mr, Clarke’s 
example might show that the tide is turning here, but 
fashion and the competition of rich ostentatious men 
have so much to do with the prosperity of art, we 
fear it will be long before our Midases reach the point 
of spoiling one another’s digestions by displaying their 
newly acquired Ulrichs and Turners, their Weirs and 
Ryders, their Bunces and Twachtmans, instead of 
their Meissoniers and Alma-Tademas, their Millets 
and Corots. And yet, even were the American stock 
poor, this were the only way to improve it, to keep the 
artists busy, painting, and, that it isnot a poor one, but 
well worth generous cultivating, is shown by the evi- 
dence in this gallery, of what one individual of mod- 
erate means can do, to make an interesting collection. 
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*€WAITING AT VILLERVILLE.”’ BY ULYSSE BUTIN. 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PAINTING IN THE PARIS SALON OF 1875. 


pleasant to say that its impudence seems all the more 
offensive because it has pushed its way into such de- 
corous company. 

These pictures of Mr. Clarke’s surprise the public, 
not because they are so generally good, but because 
so many artists have done far better than we are 
accustomed to have them do. Thus, Mr. Blash- 
field, who, though a really clever workman—I use this 
word with all respect—has somehow never been fort- 
unate in the subjects he has exhibited, is here seen in 
a decorative composition with excellent qualities of 
drawing and arrangement, and which would be 
wholly enjoyable if only the demon that dwells in the 
French chalk cliffs, and throws their dust in the eyes 
of all the artists, home and foreign, who have their 
nursery in the Beaux Arts, could be exorcised, and 
leave our painter free to the sweet ministries of 
nature. Mr. Murphy, too, an artist always welcome 
from the start, as showing perceptions that must some 
day work for themselves, free from the shackles of 
imitation, has painted for Mr. Clarke several pictures 
that would justify the best opinion of him, if he were 
not every now and then insisting on quartering his 
own arms with those of the French sentimentalists, 
Huet and Corot. George Fuller, again, has seldom 
painted anything better than the head of a girl in this 
collection, though how he could ever have chosen 
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such a model, with so unfortunate a nose as the one 

he habitually paints from, is past our comprehending. 

But, at any rate, there is no affectation in this work, or 

far less of it than we are used to in this artist’s pictures, 

and his mannerism, now become wearisome, is here 

shown in its first harmless bud and unopened flower. 

Douglas Volk, an artist who set his own standard 

up, when he first came from Paris five years or so ago, 

in some broad, vigorous and striking oil studies, but 

who has never since fully justified hopes that we know 

to have been well founded, has here the best of his 

latest works, ‘‘ The Puritan Girl,’’ which is only want- 

ing as a composition by reason of the spotty effect of 

the snow-covered tree-trunk, but which has good 

qualities enough in its simplicity, directness, and 

natural feeling to cover a multitude of sins were there 

a multitude to be covered. In the case of two artists, 

Mr. Smedley and Mr. Ulrich, Mr. Clarke has been 

fortunate in securing the best early productions of men 

who are sure to make an important mark in the future. 

Mr. Ulrich’s work shows, even in his choice of subject, 

the true instinct of an artist, who sees his field in the 

ground on which he stands, ‘‘ What dish will you 

be helped to, Mr. Thoreau,” said the prose-poet's host 

to him at a bountiful table. ‘‘ The nearest,’’ was the 

answer. Would that our artists might oftener choose 

the dish which nature is all the time setting betore 

them! And 

not only does 

_— Mr. Ulrich 

paint the actu- 

alities of his 

time, but he 

paints them in 

a way that, in 

spite of likeli- 

hood, really 

reminds us of 

no one, cer- 

tainly not of 

his Munich 

master, nor of 

the French or 

Belgian mini- 

aturists. True 

to himself, 

— Mr. Ulrich’s 

work will 

one day take 

an honorable 

place along- 

side of the 

Jan ___ Steens, 

Terburgs, and 

Teniers, but 

he too must 

pray to be de- 

livered from 

the regimen of 

chalk which is 

the bane of all 

schools to-day 

but the Dutch. Mr. Twachtman, whom I learned to 

enjoy in Venice, and who never shows quite to my mind 

elsewhere, has nevertheless a good picture here that 

will make him well remembered, and Messrs. Turner 

and Maynard are represented by pictures which, 

though small, are of as good quality as pictures by the 

same hands of more pretension. But space fails us to 

make larger mention of this collection, which well 

deserves a fuller description. In the formation of 

such a gallery, and in the success that has attended 

his earnest efforts, Mr. Clarke has set an example that 

cannot fail to bear good fruit. He has shown what can 

be done with small means well employed, and he has 

shown cavillers that our artists can, if they are spurred, 

do work of which neither they nor their countrymen 

need be ashamed. May the augury be a happy one, 

and Mr. Clarke be so hard pressed by the rivalry he 

shall excite, as to develop all his obstinate determina- 

tion to carry off the best of everything in the future as 

he has in the past, and make his present collection dim 
in the light of his next one. CLARENCE COOK, 


Miss ANNE WHITNEY’S statue of Harriet Marti- 
neau has received quite general commendation by 
Boston artists and critics. It is regarded as a care- 
fully studied and well executed statue, which, without 
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**THE SAILOR’S WIFE.”” BY ULYSSE BUTIN. 


DRAWN BY THE ARTIST FROM HIS PAINTING IN THE PARIS SALON OF 1879. 
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being great, is exceedingly beautiful in conception and 
has more power to impress than any statue that has 
been seen here in a longtime. It is a little larger 
than life size, of pure white marble, and represents 
Miss Martineau seated in a straight garden chair. A 
lace handkerchief covers the head, and the hair, which 
is brushed away from the forehead, is gathered into a 
simple knot at the nape of the neck. In her lap isa 
manuscript, upon which her hands rest. A mantle 
falls from her shoulders, partially concealing the 
bodice—from beneath which the folds of her dress 


appear. The only ornament is a lace ruffle at the 
neck. The eyes are directed straight ahead, as if in 


thought. The unveiling took place in the Old South 
Church, where the statue will remain on exhibition 
until summer, and the ceremony was simple and in- 
teresting. The city government has not granted a 
location yet, but it seems probable that a site near the 
Sumner statue, in the Public Garden, will be selected. 
The movement which has resulted in this statue was 
carried out from the beginning, in every detail, by 
women of Boston and vicinity. 


ARY EXHIBITIONS IN LONDON. 
l'HE PHOTOGRAPHIC DISPLAY—PAINTINGS SHOWN BY 
HENRY COOK, W. T. DANNAT, AND J. M’CLURE 
HAMILTON, 
BY 
hibitions in London was that of the Photographic 
Society of Great Britain, which proved conclusively 


no means least interesting of the autumn ex- 


the claim of photography to many and strong artistic 
qualities. A certain part of the exhibition was amateur 
work, and it was in just this amateur work that the 
artistic element was most dominant over the more 
mechanical. Amateurs asa rule prefer picturesque 
grouping, artistic composition, character and incident, 
to developing mechanical sharpness of form and scien- 
tific silveriness of tone. Much taste was also displayed 
in the landscape selections. A collection of incident 
photographs by Lyddell Sawyer showed as much pic- 
turesque grouping as any painting of the same char 
acter on the walls of the Royal Academy lastyear. <A 
love scene — rustic maiden, youth, and overturned 
milkpail—was placed in the midst of a bit of land- 
scape so purely pastoral and idyllic that it was almost 
impossible to believe it unconscious nature and not an 
idealized composition set in harmony with the human 
idyl it enshrined. Another, by the same, was called, 


“* Maiden fair, oh ! have a care; 


Vows are many, truth is rare,” 
and had all the strength, delicacy, and picturesqueness 
as well as the tone of a fine engraving. It showed 
two figures: one a fair—almost too fair—rustic belle 
listening to the love protestations of a hunting squire 
little 


The landscape was one that Con- 


within a rustic lane some distance before a 
country cottage. 
stable would have delighted in ; the figures might have 
**seascapes’” and 
country field scenes—‘‘ Carrying Hay,’’ ‘‘ The Hay 
maker’s Dinner,”’ ‘*A Nor’easter’’—by H. P. 
Robinson (who received a medal), were reproductions 


In one of them, 


been posed by Mulready. Some 


and 


of most pictorial aspects of nature. 
called ‘‘ What Luck ?”’ three fisher-girls were wreathed 
together in as graceful a sweep of line as art and 
nature can create, and with as poetic a result of dusky 
shadows against gleaming sea and sky as one finds 
on the canvases of Josef Israels. 

Among the minor exhibitions was one, elegantly 
held in the drawing-room of the Egyptian Hall, of 
the works of an English artist, Henry Cook, who has 
lived many years in Rome, and whose politeness 
there to his travelling country people is alluded to in 
many of the notices of his pictures. These latter are 
portraits, landscapes, and sketches, both in oil and 
The art in 
illustration of the 
theory and pgactice, that is, in the case of an artist 


water colors. its ensemble is a curious 


influence of Italy upon British 
who never forgets his nationality yet who unconscious- 
ly absorbs some influences of the bright land of his 
adoption, The portraits, of which the luxurious cata- 
logue gave many noble names, were simply and abso 
lutely worthless. The faces were flat, pale, lifeless ; 
the subjects suggested Carolus Duran, but merely in 
being only lay figures to hold elaborate draperies. 
The water-color sketches were the best of the exhibi- 
tion, although attenuated in substance and given to 
of the 


swashiness, Some ** critics’’ used the usual 


“es 


cant words, ‘* subtlety’’ and “ finesse,’’ in writing of 
them, but to the ordinary eye those were the very 
qualities most conspicuously absent. The oil-paint- 
ings were theoretical work, very little akin to nature, 
but wrought out upon preconceived ideas of what 
nature ought to be to be pictured. A curious man- 
nerism of choosing subjects where the light converges 
to the back middle The 
atmospheres were almost universally brilliant, but 


opaque and “ varnishy ;” the whole work had as little 


distance was apparent. 


spontaneity and enthusiasm as a brilliant chromo. 

A new artistic enterprise in the Conduit Street 
is called ‘‘ The Nineteenth Century Art 
This society announces itself to be thor- 


Galleries 
Society.”’ 
oughly cosmopolitan, and proves its cosmopolitanism 
by hanging the walls of its first exhibition with the 
work of almost every European and American school. 
The Americans who exhibit are W. T. Dannat and 
J. McClure Hamilton. English art is, of course, the 
most largely represented, and shows its usual over- 
sentimentalized heads, and landscapes in which is 
more of poetic spirit than of artistic mastery, W. T. 
Dannat sends two canvases, ‘‘ An Aragonese Peas- 
ant’’ and ‘* Un Coin d’Atelier.”’ 
inet size and utmost simplicity of incident, although 
with all of this artist’s usual vigor of effect. The 
subject is a man, full length, in peasant short breeches 
and jacket, facing the spectator and rolling a cigarette. 


The first is of cab- 
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‘“*“THE MANDOLIN PLAYER.” SKETCH BY SELLIER. 


Nothing else is upon the canvas save a bare shelf 
The 


warm low tones of brown; the light comes from 


holding two earthen vessels. costume is in 
behind the figure, throwing its face and fronts into 
shadow, and with strong white lights—a very radiance 
of light as is Mr. Dannat’s habit—upon one side of 
the head and the shoulders. It is keen, incisive work, 
reminding one somewhat of the Spanish Goya—brill- 
iant and effective, even if not especially charming. 
“Un d' Atelier”’ 
centration of artistic properties in one part of a studio 


Coin is an almost too evident con 


thus forcing upon the observer an impression of 


studied and ornate arrangement. The color is de 


cidedly French—strong, rich, harmonious—and, bat 
ring the white cap and apron of the Parisian bonne 
who sits polishing some article of vertu, and thus in- 
troducing a space of coldness amid warmth, is well 
balanced, The surface is velvety, the whole canvas 
absolutely devoid of spiritual ideality, but such beau- 
tifully decorative work that it shines like a star amid 
its cruder surroundings, 

J. McClure Hamilton’s two pictures are called re- 
spectively ‘‘Sola’’ and ‘* A Transplanted Flower.’’ 
The former is a vast upright canvas with a full-length 
figure of a Spanish or Moorish dancing girl posed 
against a golden-green plush-like background, wear- 
ing a peach-colored robe, and with only one visible 


Her 


foot cased in black slipper and silk stocking, 
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teeth flash, and the red roses in her sloe-black hair 
and upon her breast catch the eye with the emphasis 
of calculated color-impressionism. The drawing of 
the upper part and the elbow of the right arm is some- 
what eccentric, but the poise of the figure is eminently 
graceful, and the ensemble, in spite of the not exactly 
pleasing color of the large mass of drapery (very much 
as that in Dante Rossetti clad his 
) is brilliant almost to audacity. 


the same which 


** Formosa’”’ 

‘*A Transplanted Flower’’ is garish and almost 
vulgarly without the dignity of shadows. ‘‘ English 
buyers do not like dark pictures,’’ said an experienced 
dealer in the writer's hearing ; ‘* they want everything 
bright and gay.’’ This accounts perhaps for Bough- 
ton’s depthless greens, the Sévres china painting of 
Sir Francis Leighton, and the predominating paperi- 
This 


Spanish balcony scene, where an ugly and elderly 


ness and thinness of English color in general. 


young woman sits among potted plants with head and 
shoulders draped in a blonde mantilla, is conspicuously 
“light and gay.’’ Large-leafed foliage, lustrous and 
light-glancing, thrust through with gorgeous bloom, 
fills the sloping balcony before the fretted frame of 
the window. Masses of white light are thrown back 
from spaces of heated stone or marble. There is 
plenty of warmth, and the subject is full of artistic 
potentialities, but in this instance the result seems a 
bit of artistic flippancy, and is robbed of what pictu- 
resque charm it had by an angular frame of coarse 
green in the shape of a street lantern, thrust insolent- 
ly into the very centre of the foreground. 
MARGARET BERTHA WRIGHT, 
LONDON, January 2, 1884. 


THE WORK OF CHARLES SELLIER. 
THE series ot winter exhibitions in Paris began with 
an exhibition of the work of Charles Sellier, who died 
in November, 1882, at the age of fifty-two. Sellier 
was born at Nancy in 1830. He was a pupil of 
Leborne and Léon Cogniet ; Prix de Rome in 1857, 
medal at the Salon of 1865, second medal Salon of 
1872. It iscurious to remark that the year that Sellier 
obtained the first Grand Prix de Rome, Hector Leroux 
obtained the second first grand prix and Léon Bonnat 
Since then Bonnat 


During his lifetime 


only obtained the second prize. 
has amply made up for lost time. 
perhaps Sellier did not have justice done to him either 
by his brother artists or by the public. In presence of 
this posthumous exhibition of his work all rivalries 
and discussions wi!l cease, and all will recognize in 
Sellier a superior talent—a draughtsman of extreme 
ability, a colorist curious of effects of light and shade 
and incessantly observant of the phenomena of light, 
and an artist who had a certain personal ideal and a 
subtle charm of his own. The exhibition of his work, 
most of which is to be sold at the Hétel Drouot and so 
thrown into the market, comprises a quantity of por- 
traits, historical scenes, and sketches, treated con- 
scientiously enough, but without any marked origi- 
nality. Then suddenly we come to a new series of 
works where the traditions of the schools are aban- 
becomes a and _ seeks 
the 

might better 


doned. Sellier composer, 
chiaroscuro, or 


charm of aerial 


charm of 
perhaps we the 
His chief preoccupation is air: his con- 


ardently to master 
say 
qualities. 
stant aim is to fill his canvases with luminous air, to 
envelope his figures with the golden haze of Rem- 
brandt or with a rosy mist that is at once ideal and 
natural, an aerial tonality which was personal to him, 
So preoccupied was he with the phenomena of light 
that some of his pictures are pointillé or stippled all 
over to give the effect of the vibration of light. Even 
in his charcoal drawings, relieved with white, he has 
sought this effect of vibration of light. In the re- 
search of Rembrandtesque effects Sellier is less happy 
than when he gives way to his yearning after an ideal 
For that matter his 
Still 


his good work there is a mystery, a charm of imagina- 


bathed in rosy or nacré light. 
pigments have doubtless betrayed him. in all 
tion, a dreamy seduction, an ideal sought and often 
found, that will insure for the artist permanent recog- 
His 
decorative compositions above all, ‘* Spring Opening 
the Doors to Love,” ‘‘ The Cigale,’’ and some of the 
historical and religious pictures, ‘‘ The Lost Soul,” 


nition among the superior and original talents. 


and many of his interiors, will hold their own in the 


Tr 


choicest collections of modern art, 
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RAPID SKETCHES BY THE KIT-KAT CLUB. MADE BEFORE THE LOTOS CLUB, JAN. 19, 1884. 


1.—“ ON THE BRONX RIVER.” BY MAZZANOVICH. 2.—‘' BRIDGE ON THE GENESEE.’ BY LAFAYETTE W. SEAVEY. 3-—-LANDSCAPE. BY FITLER. 4.—‘‘F., HOPKINSON SMITH AS THE STATUE OF LIBERTY.” BY A. OPERTI, 
5.—“ A LADY OF THE DAY.” BY M’LELLAN, 6.—** ARTIST AND CRITIC.” BY CAMILLE PITON. 7.—RIVER LANDSCAPE. BY J. W. ROUGH. 8.—A TWO-MINUTE SKETCH. BY CUSACHS. 
o-—“ THE PILOT BOAT.” BY C. M. M’ILHENNEY, 
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CINCINNATI POTTERY AT THE BARTHOLDI 
EXHIBITION. 

@ HE examples of Cincinnati 

pottery sent to the Bar- 

tholdi Loan Exhibition 

did not arrive in time to 





be catalogued, and thus 
the ware unfortunately 
escaped the public rec- 
ognition which it de- 
served. Instead of be- 
ing assigned to a de- 
partment, the different 
placed 
among the decorations, 


pieces were 


and while they added much to the general effect they 
did not receive 
the individual 
attention they 
merited, They 
were by all 
odds the best 
work from 
Cincinnati 
which has yet 
been exhibited 
in New York. 
Cincinnati 
pottery has 
hitherto been 
rather tenta- 
tive, and note- 
worthy chiefly 
as evidence ot 
the _ brilliant 
pluck jand 
courageous 
experiments of 
the band of 
Cincinnati ce- 
ramic explor- 
ers. The works 
shown at the 
recent exhibi- 
tion were out- 
side of that 
ground. As 
the French 
say, the artists 
have “‘ arriv- 
ed.’’ The 
pieces that 
were exhibit- 
ed, with but 
few excep- 
tions, had a 
mark of their 
own. There 


were a_ few 


WARE 


specimens of 
Barbotine, 
and these 
were not only much better in color than any of the 
work that has been heretofore shown, but the orna- 
ment was much more judiciously used—that is to 
say, the work was more decorative and less picto- 
rial, whereas in the pieces previously exhibited there 
has been a hardness of outline and a sense of the 
ground as a relief which is not found in Limoges 
work. ! 

One of the pieces of Barbotine was a large open- 
mouthed vase from the Matt Morgan Pottery. The 
decoration was apparently suggested by reeds and 
straggling blades, but this did but little more than 
vary the grounding, which was in pale greens. About 
the rim was a decoration in relief, which appeared to 
he in clay. This was in dull red picked out with gilt, 
ind was remarkable for the harmony it made with 


the pale greens. Several pieces were mounted in 











brass. One vase thus mounted was of fine dark but 
luminous blue, richly decorated with flowers, pansies 
apparently. The effect was of flashed color. 

The most interesting work was that from the Rook- 
wood Pottery, which is more original and equally artis- 
tic, done in the natural clays. A large vase with curv- 
ing neck was of brown clay with a band of lighter 
clay at the narrowest part. The ground was in suc- 
cessive indentations resembling hammered silver. 
This in itself is very ornamental, but the vase was also 
decorated with drooping bunches of wistaria in light 
clays. This Rookwood ware is ofa light creamy tint, 
and has apparently a delicate translucence. The 
examples from the Rookwood Pottery included both 
work in brown clays and this ware which suggests 
the refinement of. egg-shell porcelain. The low vase 
illustrated was one of the most exquisite of the pieces 





FROM THE MATT MORGAN POTTERY COMPANY, CINCINNATI, two 


DRAWN BY ALBERT EVANS. SHOWN AT THE RECENT BARTHOLDI PEDESTAL FUND ART LOAN EXHIBITION, NEW YORK. 


shown, and was rendered especially attractive by its 
decoration of a wild rose with a spray of leaves. The 
drawing had the touch of nature, and the pinks and 
greens of flower and foliage were in happy relation to 
the tint of the ware. 

The most remarkable specimen of Cincinnati ware 
in point of color was the large vase in the embroidery 
room. 
mouth being surrounded by a band of indented gold. 
Bands of the same gold divided the decoration length- 


This vase was in cream clay, its narrow 


wise into oblique panels. The delicate ground color 
was the distinguishing mark of its excellence. This 
may be fitly compared to a Juminous mist, or sunlight 
seen through a frosty vapor. The white was plainly 
felt, but it was full of radiance, The decorative 
forms were a _ pale crescent moon, tall, sparsely- 
limbed trees, and a flight of black-winged birds, 
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These were all well chosen and well composed, and 
skilfully subordinated to the color effect spec ially 
aimed at. M. G. H. 


TREATMENT OF SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS. 

‘* KAPPA’’ furnishes the following instructions tor 
the treatment of the hepatica design for the decora- 
tion of a dessert plate given in the present number of 
the magazine (Plate 321). This is the eleventh of this 
excellent series of conventionalized American wild- 
flower decorations.. The hepatica is a spring flower. 
It blooms surrounded by its autumn leaves, the new 
leaves not appearing until the flowers are going out of 
bloom. Make the back of the flower light bluish 
purple (add a little deep blue to purple No, 2 and 
apply in a light wash) ; face of the flower, central dot, 
apple green; 

petals, pur- 
plish blue, 
darkest tow- 
ard the cen- 
tre (add a lit- 
tle purple No. 
2 to deep 
blue); when 
the first wash 
is dry apply a 
second wash 
of the same 
color to the 
inner half of 
each petal ; 


make the sta- 





mens white 
of china), re- 
move color 
when dry with 
sharp point ; 
calyx and 
stems of flow- 
ers brown 
grec n. Leaves, 
light part, mix 
brown green 
and a little 
apple green ® 
dark spots, 
violet of iron ; 
stems of 
leaves, violet 
of iron ; back 
of leaves, a 
thin wash of 
violet of iron; 
background, 
Chinese yel- 
low. 

We give 
designs 
by M. Louise 
McLaughlin, 
with the fol- 
lowing directions, from her pen, tor their treatment : 
In the design of a child's head for a plaque (Plate 325) 
draw the outline with water color, carmine, or brown. 
Have mixed upon the palette a flesh tint composed of 
about equal parts of flesh red No. 1 and ivory yellow ; 
also a tint for shadows of black and brown green ; 
another of black and deep blue green ; some deep red 
brown and some brown No. 108 with black. A drop 
or two of clove oil should be poured out upon the 
palette, with which the colors can be kept moist until 
satisfactorily blended. 

Care should be taken to use but little of it ; 
is in excess it renders the paint liable to crack in fir- 
ing, and, at all events, if used in an appreciable quan- 
tity it interferes with the proper working of the colors, 
and attracts the dust floating in the atmosphere. The 
finger or blender should be barely moistened with the 


tor if it 
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oil before the color is blended, and this will be Some good effects can also be produced by working clove oil for any parts except the flesh tints, where a 
found sufficient to keep it moist long enough to facili- into the color while it is wet. The background can _ large surface has to be covered and where the proper 
tate the process of blending. A chamois-skin stump, be painted with brown green and black, using the blending of the colors is important. Blending should 
such as is used for charcoal not be resorted to except in 
drawing, will serve as a blend- the large washes, where it is 
er—the sharp end for the more necessary ; the other parts and 
delicate parts, while the other as much of the second painting 
can be cut off and used for the as possible should be done with 
broad washes. The finger may a broad, free touch with the 
also be used with advantage. brush. When these first tints 
If a brush is used for blending, have been laid and as much 
hairs become detached from it, done to the whole as is consis- 
and dust is liable to settle upon tent with treedom of execu- 
the wet paint. This causes tion, the piece should be fired. 
spots where the paint collects When it comes from the firing 
around them in drying. The it should be rubbed with emery 
flesh tints should be laéd in paper, as there will be rough 
with the flesh color mentioned points upon the surface which, 
above and shaded with a little if not taken off, will catch the 
black mixed with brown green, paint in the second painting, 
and the red of the lips and and cause dark spots. The 
cheeks with deep red brown. colors for the first firing should 
The red brown should be used be rather light than otherwise, 
very delicately, and the tints of as they can be deepened after- 
the cheeks should be worked ward, and, being fixed by the 
into the flesh tint while it is firing, can be easily worked 
wet. The eyes can be painted over and strengthened wher- 
with the mixture of black and ever it is necessary, and alto- 
deep blue green. The same gether brought up to the de- 
tint can be used very dark for gree of finish required. Espe- 
the shadows and the edges of cial attention should be paid 
the iris. The line of the eye- to the decided touches of the 
lashes may be delicately shadows around the eyes, the 
touched with black, where nec- 
essary. 

The hair and eyebrows may POTTERY DECORATED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. MILLIKEN, OF HAMILTON, 0. 
be painted with brown No. 
108, deepened by the addition 
of black, the eyebrows very 
lightly drawn by dragging the brush, charged with color very freely and making a deep rich tint, which shadows of the flowers are painted with black mixed 
a very light tint of the brown and black and caus-_ can be worked in with the blender or finger. with a little brown green washed in with gray tints of 
ing the hairs to spread. The same method should The cap and collar can be left the white of the varying intensity, and the high lights are laid in heav- 
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nostrils, the mouth, and the 
shadow of the cap on the hair. 





In the snowball design (Plate 
327) the ground may be painted 
DRAWN BY ALBERT EVANS. SHOWN AT THE RECENT BARTHOLDI PEDESTAL FUND ART LOAN EXHIBITION, * ' 
with brown green, deep blue 


green, and green No. 36. The 
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WARE FROM THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY AND MRS. M. L. NICHOLS, OF CINCINNATI. 


DRAWN BY ALBERT EVANS. SHOWN AT THE RECENT BARTHOLDI PEDESTAL FUND ART LOAN EXHIBITION, 


be used in painting the hair, which should not be china, shaded with black and a little deep blue green. ily with white relief color. The stems are painted 
drawn in separate lines with the point of the brush, For the frill of the cap and the lace of the collar a with deep brown and black, and the leaves with brown 
but should be painted with a large brush dragged light wash of the gray, formed of the black and blue, green and green’ No. 36 in the darkest parts, and 
over the surface so as to spread the hairs, and the may be laid, and the lights taken out with the stump grass green No. 5 in the lighter parts; the highest 
lights and shadows should be arranged in masses. while the paint is wet, It is unnecessary to use the lights being laid in with relief green No. 1. 
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THE HOME OF ALMA-TADEMA. 


WE said in our former 

“eae paper* that Alma-Ta- 
dema impresses his in- 

dividuality upon all he 

- says and does. It is 
not therefore astonishing 
i that he impresses it also 
upon his home, Towns- 

/ hend House, Never was 
it AaB Se .% Diderot’s maxim truer 


» Me 
st, 


1! ont ; that ‘‘ Le milieu explique 
: l'homme, I’atelier com- 
mente l’ceuvre.”’ Old 
' eae | 1 it times and new, east, 
Dh 2 ; 2 : west, north, and south 
By have all been pressed 

3 into the service of deco- 
rating this lovely house, 
but the master mind of 
NG Wis ee. (- the owner has bent them 

f : Se all to serve his purposes, 
HY = fg) ry and their individuality 
: has become blended with 
his greater one, so that 
what in mere cataloguing 
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td sounds like a heterogene- 
ous mass, presents to the 
eye a harmonious and 
amalgamated whole. 
The dwellers in beauti- 
ful houses too often con- 
vey a feeling to our 





A WINDOW IN ALMA-TADEMA’S HOUSE. 


minds that they are as 
much strangers in their abodes as their visitors ; they do not fit into them ; it is 
too evident that a clever architect has designed the whole and that their pres- 
ence is a mere accident and often a dis- 
turbing one. It is not so with Alma- 
Tadema, His house is an expression of 
himself, and lovely as it is, when he and 
his family are absent from it, it is as 
though the clew to the comprehension 
of the whole were lacking. There are 
no mere show rooms ; this is a house that 
is lived in, worked in, and the warm feel- 
ing that results from this is everywhere 
present. Alma-Tadema’s house is but 
another work of art from his own hand, 
planned and decorated after his own de- 
signs, and his boldly original taste, free 
from any taint of conventionality is every- 
where evident. It cannot be classified 
into any recognized style, any more than 
his pictures ; it is the outcome of the in- 
dividuality of the man. 

Townshend House is situated in St. 
John’s Wood overlooking Regent's Park. 
't was not built for its present owner, 
and outside it is a mere ordinary-looking 
London house, standing in a dull row at 
the corner of a dreary metropolitan street. 
But when once we have pushed open the 
gate and crossed the small front garden 
it soon becomes evident that it is not the 
ordinary London house we are about to 
enter. Over the solid oaken door a friend- 
ly ‘** Salve’’ greets our eyes and encour- 
ages us to seek the admission that the 
grim, antique hrazen mask which consti- 
tutes the knocker almost seems to refuse. 
When the door closes behind us, we leave 
all memory of grimy London streets with- 
out ; for once we are in fairyland, and 
impervious indeed to beauty must be the 
visitor who does not yield to the over- 
whelming number of lovely impressions 
that instantly crowd upon him. If it is a reception day at Townshend House he 


* See the article on Alma-Tadema, by H. Zimmern, in Tue Art Amateur for April, 1883 





will find himself in.a small vestibule ingeniously formed by the open doors of the 
two rooms that lead out from each side of the entrance. Turning to the left and 
raising a soft silken curtain of Eastern material and design the visitor enters 
Mrs, Alma-Tadema’s reception-room, which is divided off by a curtain only from 
her studio. The walls of this reception-room are hung with pictures—works by 
the painter himself, gifts from friends, and portraits of Mrs, Alma-Tadema by 
Bastien Lepage, John Collier, and her husband, not one of which does justice to 
her beauty. The gem of the room is Alma-Tadema’s own picture, ‘‘ The Death 
of the First-born in Egypt,’’ a masterpiece of restrained pathos. A light oak 
cottage piano with graceful designs and staves of antique notation from the 
brushes of the painter and his wife stands in this room, which is further 
decorated with Eastern rugs, quaint old carvings, and china. Fresh flowers, 
too, are rarely absent. Into the window-panes are let stained-glass portraits of 
Alma-Tadema’s two daughters, The studio beyond is decorated in soft whites 
relieved with Spanish leather. A fine old Japanese press, quaint cupboards, 
and bric-a-brac are crowded into this small apartment, across which a Mexican 
hammock is often swung, inviting to dreamy contemplation of the beauty of the 
two rooms it commands. The whole is lighted by a window of soft stained 
glass, placed above a mirror bearing the genial inscription : ‘* When friends 
meet, hearts warm.’’ This portion of the wall is in reality a door, and during 
summer or in the evening it is usually opened, revealing a small conservatory 
that contains a fine oleander tree, ferns, and other plants, and at whose base 
stands a white marble tank that receives its water from the mouth of a tragic 
mask. On summer evenings this is hung with Chinese lanterns, and so is the 
garden that opens hence, and which at certain seasons of the year is one blaze 
of poppies, flowers dear to the artist who has painted them so well in his 
‘“* Tarquinius Superbus.”’ 

If instead of turning to the left we had turned to the right on entering the 
house, we should have found ourselves in the library, a quaint room, divided 
off by aslip. As befits a library, the general tone is subdued, and the walls are 
almost entirely lined with books. A painted window of delicate old Dutch glass 
lets a subdued light into this apartment, which communicates with the dining- 
room by means of a heavy dark door, that affords, when the table is spread for 
dinner, one of those vistas of varied light and color dear to the still-life painters 
of Holland. Indeed Alma-Tadema’s house presents that which is rarely absent 
from his pictures, glimpses into distant rooms or openings, affording in the case 
of his house a feeling of air and size, so that it is with difficulty that we realize 
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that it is in truth a small one. Water-color flower paintings, carved oaken cabi- 
nets, and rich old-gold plush hangings adorn this room, in which we must not 
linger, for the glory of the house is above stairs, where is also the master’s studio 
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The walls of the lower hall and of the narrow wind- 
ing staircase are hung with photographs from Alma- 
Tadema’s pictures.“ On reception days the doors that 
shut off the entire first floor stand hospitably open, 
and a quaintly hung curtain of rich Chinese silk 
affords admission. We find ourselves in an almost 
bewildering scene of loveliness, vistas of rooms seen 
through curtains opening on all sides. Surely by 
some error we have stepped into Hans Christian 
Andersen’s ‘‘ Lucky Galoshes,.’’ But are we in Persia ? 
in Byzantium ? in Pompeii? in Delft ? or can we be 
in all together? Yes, we are in all together, but as 
the eye grows 
used to the 
scene we rec- 
ognize that 
each is deftly 
kept apart 
though _ they 
thus seem to 
mingle. The 
first room, if bia. 
so we may call yin aie yy 
it, since no kaa" oe: 
door divides it < 
from the next 
compartment, ‘i 
is sixteenth 
century Dutch 
and known as Ai 
the panel- j 
room, because 
it is lined up 
to its high and "l me, 
deeply vaulted hi bra » Ss, 
ceiling with ~~ pare , py 
panels derived ‘ 
from old 
Dutch — cabi- 
nets, A win- 
dow of the 
same date, re- 
taining its lat- 
tice glass, its 
oaken _ shut- 
ters, and steel 
clamps, ad- 
mits the light. 
Brass dishes, 
blue and 
white china, 
and old Dutch 
portraits dec- 
orate this 
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snug warm 
room. More 





details and 
accidents of ‘< 
rich color are 
repeated in a 
convex mirror “4 
let into the ; 
wall. ‘Over 
this, as pre- 
siding genius, oneal 
rests a bronze a 
bust of Alma- 
Tadema made 
by the Italian 
sculptor Am- 
endola. 

A double- 
headed arch- 
way, beneath 
which runs a 
shelf laden 
‘with rare glass and china, divides this room from 
the most splendid in Townshend House, that known 
as the gold-room, because ceiling and walls have 
been overlaid with unvarnished gold leaf. At a 
height of about five feet from the inlaid floor of 
ebony and maple rises a Byzantine dado, and above 
this runs a miniature plaster cast of the Parthenon 
frieze, also framed in ebony. This is the only orna- 
ment upon the walls ; no picture, save one of the mis- 
tress of the house, breaks their beautiful surface so 
full of ever-varying accidents of color, transmitted 
through a window whose panes consist of translucent 


Mexican onyx, The leading repeats, what is repeated 
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teen Seneteii House, in likely and “ithe 
places, the initials of the master and mistress, which 
happen to be identical. In this room stands the far- 
famed grand piano, to beautify which ivory, tortoise- 
shell, brass, and precious woods all bear their part, 
refuting loudly the current notion that a piano is from 
its shape of necessity an ugly object. The inside of 
the cover is lined with vellum, and on this are in- 
scribed the names of all those famous artists—and 
their name is many—who have played the instrument, 
which is as excellent as it is beautiful. The player’s 
seat is designed after the fashion of a Byzantine chair ; 
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it is inlaid like the piano, and is loaded with soft 
cushions of lovely hues. 

Passing from this gold-room we enter a room sup- 
ported by two Ionic columns of yellow marble. The 
floor is inlaid and partly covered with Oriental rugs. 
Couches and chairs heaped with cushions of the rarest 
Eastern embroideries and Eastern stuffs invite to rest 
beside a real English fireside, that does not disturb, 
but rather enhances the charm of the apartment. The 
ceiling is painted yellow, with a delicate Persian de- 
sign outlined in darker colors ; the walls are hung 
with antique Persian appliqué work tlat once adorned 
a Venetian palace. The upper portions of the win- 







_ 
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dows are also of onyx, but of a warmer tint than in the 
gold-room. Rich cloisonné work, bowls of marble 
and jade, ornaments of bronze, objets de luxe of every 
description, contributed by countries the most various, 
crowd this room,to which choice flowers grouped with 
exquisite artistic feeling impart a finishing touch of 
beauty. Hence again we pass into a tiny room, a 
mere slip after the manner of Pompeii, and decorated 
in the style of that dead city by the artist's own hand. 
From here once more, mounting three polished brass 
steps, we enter the sanctuary of Townshend House, 
the studio of its master and maker. It is a square 
room, not very 
large, and is 
remarkable 
amongstudios 
in that it does 
not possess 
that ‘‘ bogy”’ 
of the painters 
work-room, a 
lay-figure. 
Neither is 
there any of 
the litter or 
smell of paint 
that we habit- 
ually associ- 
ate with a stu- 
dio. Alma- 
Tadema does 
not hold the 
doctrine, dear 
to so many 
artists, that 
untidiness is a 
necessary con- 
comitant of a 
painter's pro- 
fession. Itisa 
cheerful room 
as well as a 
beautiful one, 
and essential- 
ly pervaded 
with that sub- 
tle feeling of 
being lived 
and ~~ worked 
in that makes 


those suscep- 


Dy tible to such 
oo influences feel 
5 instantly at 
home and at 

Z ease. Round 

; the large bay- 
window, 

Fa whose lower 


half is sur- 
rounded by 
looking-glass- 
es, inclosed by 
pillars that 
can be re- 
moved at will, 
so as to make 
the window 
larger when 
needful, runs 
a low cush- 
ioned seat. 
From here we 
can best sur- 
vey the room 
with its Pom- 
peian browns and yellows, its cunning shelves and 
cupboards where lie rolled up in classic fashion the 
classic draperies, stuffs, and artistic ‘* properties” 
required by the artist. Here too lie piled on narrow 
horizontal shelves portfolios and books full of choice 
photographs and engravings of ancient buildings in 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome, copies of bas-reliefs, 
statues, inscriptions, and other works of art needed 
for this learned artist’s pictures. In accordance with 
the Pompeian character of the room, the ceiling is 
frescoed. The original suggestion was taken from a 
ceiling in the Baths of Titus at Rome, but the chief 
figures introduced, such as the central one of Apollo 
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guiding the horses of the sun, are the painter’s own 
design. Across the window embrasure runs an in- 
scription, that gives the keynote to all Alma-Tadema’s 
life: ‘‘ As the sun colors flowers, so art colors life.” 
the walls mere slavish imitations of 
ancient models. As in his pictures, so here, Alma- 
Tadema allows his fancy free play. Whoever looks 


at them closely will find that though on a careless 


Neither are 


glance he will carry away the impression that all the 
panels are painted with classical designs, closer in- 
spection will reveal that this is by no means the case. 
Many of them are genial jeux d’esprit, for Alma- 
‘‘ rave and reverent seignior,’’ but a 


Tadema is no “ gr 


man who dearly 
loves a joke. Here 
then we see a pan- 
el on which are 
depicted the tools 
of plasterers, 
bricklayers, and 
carpenters, a trow- 
el, a saw, and an 
old oil bottle. An- 
other bears on it 
dirty old paint pots 
the 
the 


house-painter’s 


and_ brushes, 


utensils of 


craft, and a wood- 


en board stretches 


across with the 
caution ‘* Wet 
Paint.”’ Yet an- 


other shows a long 
bill, 
ceipted with a real 


happily _ re- 


receipt stamp, and 
bags of money ly- 
ing round, 

A writing or de- 


signing desk, al- 


tar-shaped, and 
decorated with 
bas-reliefs aiter 


Greek, Byzantine, 


and modern mas- 
ters, occupies one 


corner of the room. 


Low stools and 
yuaint seats, ex- 
actly copied from 
Egyptian models, 
are dotted about 
the room. The 


artist himself pre- 
fers for painting a 
that 
is usually covered 
stuffs 
Tiger 


wicker stool 


with silken 
or skins. 

skins are thrown 
across low wicker 
arm-chairs or lie 
upon the parquetry 
floor inte which is 
let a 


colored woods, re- 


mosaic of 


peating the initials 
L A. Tt. Qasa 
projecting shelf 
that runs all round 
the 
fragments of sculp- 


wall, stand 
ture, canvases be- 


gun and_=aban- 


doned, and articles of virtu. The fireplace is flanked 
by pilasters, between which hangs a curtain of dark 
golden stuff, throwing out into rich relief the bronze 
bust of Mrs. Alma-Tadema, who fittingly presides 
above the hearthstone. There are usually two or 
three easels standing in the room, often bearing pict- 
ures on both back 
Alma-Tadema is not actually at work are sometimes 
veiled from sight by a rich piece of drapery. 


and front. Those upon which 
A cur- 
tain hung over one corner of the room hides those 
that are for a time totally withdrawn. 
fireplace, a doorway, habitually closed by a Japanese 
matting, forms a second exit from this studio, whence 
we descend again by three brass steps into the panel- 


Beside the 


room, having thus made the tour of the whole floor. 
When the artist desires not to be disturbed, he can 
close himself in by drawing down a door on which he 
has painted a Bacchus sailing the seas, a copy from a 
design in the centre of a Greek dish, Indeed Towns- 
hend House is full of such unexpected doors and open- 
ings, due to the fecund and happy imaginings of its 
master. To see it properly one must have visited it 
often, have stayed in it, have seen it in all lights and 
times. It is not a house to be comprehended in one 
short visit, and it may be added that the oftener one 
sees it, and the more one comes to understand how 


all these lovely effects have been brought about, the 
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And as with one visit, so with 
It is not possible within our limits 


more one admires it 
one short article. 
to give even an adequate notion of its beauty. 

H. ZIMMERN. 





the forms and colors he 
adopts is always in the mind of the artist. If there be 
not much difference between the shades of color used, 
he sees that his forms shall be strong enough to take 
care of themselves ; unless, indeed, it be his deliberate 
intention that the pattern shall just break the mo- 
notony of a flat surface, without itself being obvious. 
There are patterns that are meant to be felt by their 
influence rather than seen, 


THE relation between 
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THE COLOR OF WALLS AND WOODWORK 
WALLS to a room (says a writer in The Paper 
World) should be regarded only in the light of a 
framework for what the room contains, and should be 
decorated so as to bring into prominence, and not 
eclipse, the other parts of the chamber. Nothing 
destroys the effect of a room so much as a handsome 
but staring wall-paper, or a wall so profusely orna- 
mented as to strike upon the eye to the exclusion of 
the rest of the decorations, thus bringing forward 
what should be the background into the most con- 
spicuous place. A modern drawing-room is always 
difficult 
ate artistically, be- 


to decor- 


cause of the taste 
of its builders for 
heavy cornices, 
prominent mantel- 
pieces, and rooms 
too lofty for their 
size; and as all 
these misnamed 
‘‘embellishments”’ 
are too costly to 
be removed by 
tenants, the only 
plan to pursue is 
to destroy their 


effect by exercising 


both tasie and in- 
genuity. 
First, with re- 


gard to the ceil- 
ing, the ornament- 
al plaster boss in 
should 


and 


its ~entre 
be removed 
the ceiling tinted a 
color that harmo- 
nizes with the wall- 


paper, as no har- 

monies can be 

hoped for when 
] 


what pro duces 
them is surmount- 
ed with the glaring 
of an ordi- 
The 


must be 


white 
nary ceiling. 
tint used 
that 


into the wall-pa- 


one softens 


per, not one that 


contrasts; thus, 


if the tone of the 
room is a_ soft 


gray-blue, the ceil- 


ing should be a 
clear flesh-pink ; 


or should a gray- 
green picked out 
with black be the 
chosen color, then 


it should be col- 


ored a_ subdued 
lemon. 

Some people 
cover their ceil- 


ings with a whole 
colored paper and 
it with a 
stencilled pattern 
representing the 
thin garlands so fa- 
miliar upon Queen 


border 


Anne decorations ; but this is a more troublesome 
plan than the simple coloring, which answers all the 
purpose. The walls, if they are lofty, require a high 
dado, These high dadoes give a look of comfort and 
‘*home’”’ that is absent from the modern, high-pitched 
The dado 
is divided three feet to four feet from the ceiling, and 


room papered with one uniform pattern. 


the coloring of the lower portion must always be 
heavier than that used on the upper, or a ** top-heavy”’ 
look will be given to the room. 
are to be hung up, the lower part of the dado should 


When many pictures 


be of a whole color, either a whole colored paper, or 


a painted wall, as pictures are only shown off upon 
such a background, 


Where a whole tint is used for 
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the lower part of the dado, the upper portion should 
be decorated with a frieze paper of a good, bold 
pattern, but of subdued coloring and of tint that har- 
monizes with the lower. Thus, the color used about 
the frieze should be the same as that on the lower 
part, but of a lighter shade, intermixed with some 
other colors that form a harmonious link between the 
two shades. Contrasts must be carefully avoided, but 
pale pinks, blues, and ambers can be blended together 
above a subdued gray-blue ground. The two portions 
of the dado should be join- 
ed together with a light 
wooden (black or brown) 
railing, or with a line of 
paint. 

The dado decoration can 
be altered by placing the 
pattern paper upon the 
lower part and leaving the 
upper part plain colored, 
with or without a'stencilled 
pattern upon it. This will 
suit a room where not 
many pictures are requir- 
ed, or that is already rath- 
erdark. Some part of the 
wall should always be in 
plain color, as the eye re- 
quires rest; and no pat- 
tern, however subdued in 
hue, can give the relief to 
the mind that a bit of 
plain coloring affords ; 
and this scarcity of orna- 
ment in one part of the 
room is amply repaid by 
the effect it gives to such 
parts as are bright and 
should be bright. The 
true theory of effect is to 
use but one or two bright 
colors in a room, and to “Nb ‘ 
surround them by soft and Bi 
subdued tints that throw 
up and do not destroy 
their brilliancy ; a number 
of bright colors placed to- 
gether destroy each other, 
and leave an impression 
on the mind of glare and 
vulgarity. Having settled 
upon your paper and ceil- 
ing, have the woodwork 
and cornice of the room 
painted either a shade 
lighter or darker than the 
walls, and shroud up the 
mantelpiece with curtains, 
of satin sheeting embroid- 
ered with crewels, and in- 
stead of the usual looking- 
glass over the fireplace, 
have a mirror surrounded 
with brackets holding 
china, or have a_ black 
wooden mantelpiece made 
with squares of looking- 
glass set in. The back- 
ground of your room being 
thus completed in sucha 
manner as really to be a 
background, your furni- 
ture will look twice as well 
as if it were stared out of 
countenance by the walls ; 
and one need hardly add 
that all your friends will 
delight in a room that 
throws up and brings out their dresses and faces, in- 
stead of killing them by its glaring tints. 





REFORM IN FRENCH DECORATION. 

A REACTION is setting in at Paris against over- 
crowding and overdressing in interior decoration. 
For some time past the abuse of plush, silk, screens 
and objects of art and curiosity in the furnishing of 
Parisian apartments has been growing beyond all rea- 


sonable measure. The window curtains have been 
tripled and the blinds have become flounced and fluffy 
a litalienne, like ball-dresses. The ceilings and 
walls have been so crowded with hangings and mir- 
rors and brackets laden with bronzes and porcelain 
that the rooms have come to resemble bazaars or 
museums, Then there have been Moorish bath- 
rooms, Gothic arm-chairs, Pompadour toilettes, sedan 
chairs converted into cases for bibelots, beds sur- 
mounted by plumes of feathers, chimney-pieces draped 
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ALMA-TADEMA’S STUDIO. 


with baldaquins and valances and curtains until they 
looked like shoe-cupboards. In short, in a modern 
Parisian drawing-room you were afraid to move for 
fear of knocking over a Chinese monster, and you felt 
oppressed for want of air in the midst of cascades of 
plush and torrents of drapery. The tendency now is 
to suppress the frills and flounces ; to banish plush, 
and Chinese monsters, and Gothic arm-chairs, and 
screens, and embroidered panels on the walls, and to 
return to simplicity. Dining-rooms are to be in severe 
Renaissance style ; drawing-rooms and bedrooms in 





Louis XVI. style, with an admixture of the svelte and 
slender elegance of modern English furniture—the 
strictly necessary only, and that in a style of severe 
and distinguished elegance. Seles 


FLORAL TABLE DECORATION. 


THE piece of crimson velvet or plush down the cen- 
tre of the table, which last year seemed to threaten to 
become stereotyped and to 
displace all other methods 
of decoration at London 
fashionable dinners, has 
this year almost disap- 
peared. Brocade is fre- 
quently used. The (Lon- 
don) Queen, from which 
we quote, says: ‘We 
have seen it at some small 
dinners, where it was de- 
sired that the outlay on 
flowers should be extreme. 
ly moderate, and the effect 
was really excellent, the 
variegated colors of the 
brocade preventing the 
look of bareness which 
would have been inevitable 
with any plain material, 
and rendering a specimen 
glass before each guest 
ample for the floral deco- 
ration of the table. One 
specially pretty table of this 
description had the centre- 
piece of brown satin bro- 
caded with yellow flowers, 
the edges were scalloped 
and finished with very nar- 
row gold fringe. Before 
each guest was a specimen 

il glass filled with butterc ups 
i and grass, and in the cen- 
A tre of the table was a fine 
old blue and white china 
bowl filled with the same 
flowers. All the china 
used was blue and white, 
and the glass engraved 
with the maidenhair pat- 
tern, with the exc eption cf 
the hock glasses, which 
were of a pale shade of 
brownish yellow, and cf 
the shape so familiar to us 
in old Flemish pictures. 
Another very pretty table, 
the decoration of which 
was far from costly, had a 
centre-piece of pale blue 
embossed velvet edged 
round with fern leaves, 
cornflowers, and white 
pinks, laid on as a wreath. 
Some pretty chased silver 
ornaments were placed 
upon it, and at each end 
was a silver cup filled with 
cornflowers, spirawa, and 
pink geranium. ‘The silver 
candelabrum stood in the 
centre. The china was tui- 
quoise and gold, the glass 
quite plain except the cham- 
pagne glasses, which were 
of a pretty shade of blue 
Venetian glass. The speci- 
men glasses were filled with the same flowers as the 
silver cups. Some people, who own valuable china 
or ivory figures, have this year begun to utilize them 
for dinner-table decoration. At one long table the 
centre-piece was of peacock blue figured plush, edged 
with a thick but narrow chenille fringe. On this were 
placed single figures and groups of the most exqui- 
site ivory carving, a large group forming the centre, 
and being surrounded by a circle of rose-red rhodo- 
dendrons, so arranged that the trough which held 
them was invisible,”’ 
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Bric-i-Brac Gossip. 


THE sale of the Vapereau collection of Chinese porce- 
lain and other Oriental objects, the first of the kind this season at 
Paris, was tolerably successful. The total produced was $10,000, 
The few fine objects fetched good prices. A large hemis phe ric 
bowl bought for the Limoges Museum brought $200 ; a quadran- 
gular vase $304 ; a cylindro- -ovoid vase $300 ; two sacrificial bowls 
$205; a large plate $300; two silk Persian carpets $302 and 
$330 respectively, and another Persian carpet $280, These were 
the highest prices paid. Among the curiosities of the sale was an 
inlaid arquebuse of very delicate workmanship. M. Vapereau, 
the owner of the collection, is the son of the author of the 
famous Dictionnaire des Contemporains. He formed his collec- 
tion almost entirely in China. On his way home, passing through 
New York, hesold two of his finest pieces—two large black vases, 
what the French call 4 fond noir—to an American amateur for 
a very large sum, some $6000 the pair, and at the same time he 
bought in New York two modern black vases of a small dealer 
who had himself paid some $1300 for them. These vases were 
exhibited last year in the Musée des Arts Decoratifs, when the 
connoisseurs at once saw that they were common modern ware 
and of no special value. 








*# 


IT is curious that M. Vapereau, having, as he had, 
much experience and having around him many really fine objects, 
never saw the worthlessness of the two black vases that he paid 
so dearly for at New York. At the sale of his collection the two 
‘* marvellous” vases in question were knocked down at $60! The 
collection of 168 boxes and flasks in pierre dure was sold by pri- 
vate treaty after the sale for $2000, 

‘% 

AMONG the December sales at the Hétel Drouot 
that of the Bécherel collection of objects of art deserves notice. 
The catalogue comprised 444 numbers, which brought a total of 
174,859f. The pictures, 133 in number, were mediocre, and 
none, not even the Watteaus, Bouchers, or Fragonards fetched 


bibelots into France, relates simply and with many interesting 
and curious details a journey in Japan in search of ‘ bibelots’ 
in 1874. The novelist, historian and collector, Edmond de Gon- 
court, introduces M. Sichel to the public in an amiable little pref- 
ace, where he compares the author's too brief notes to the 
‘** Journal de Lazare Duvaux, le Marchand Bijoutier Ordinaire du 
Roy,” so valuable for the history of bibelots in the eighteenth 
century. 

*_% 

> 

r the Thomassin sale of eighteenth century furni- 

ture, at Douai, total 150,000f., a gilt bronze vase with bouquet of 
flowers by Baptiste Monnoyer fetched 3750f. 

*,* 

AN admirable exhibition of eighteenth century ob- 
jects of art took place in the gallery of the Rue de Séze at Paris, in 
December. The receipts being devoted to a charitable purpose, 
all the great Parisian collectors willingly lent their treasures. 
Sir Richard Wallace lent his Clodions, including a wonderful bust 
of the celebrated Sophie Arnould, the Baron Adolphe de Roths- 
child, Comte Ganay, Duc de Morny, Princesse Chimay, Com- 
tesse de Courval, MM. Edouard André, de Vogué, Groult, 
E phrussi, Lévy-Cremieux, Porgés, Dreyfus, the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain and the Hebrew financiers who have taken in modern 
French society the place that the fermiers généraux occupied in 
the society of the eighteenth century, lent the cream of their 
collections—paintings by Boucher, Watteau, Greuze, Nattier, 
Drouais, Pater, Lancret, Prudhon, Chardin and all the masters of 
the century of grace, elegance, and feminine seductions ; minia- 
tures, snuff-boxes, patch-boxes, fans, all masterpieces of the art 
of the painter, the goldsmith, and the ivory worker; marbles 
and terra-cottas by Clodion, Houdon and Pigalle and Fal- 
conet ; bronzes, furniture, biscuit, all the beautiful objects and 
delicious colifichets that filled the palaces and boudoirs when 
Pompadour and Dubarry were queens and when Watteau was 
the arbiter of elegance. How can words describe an exhibition 
like this? What can one say about objects which we can only 
admire, as Victor Hugo says, like brutes? The spirit of the 

eighteenth century, the charm of its art, the seductions of the 
feminine sovereignty under which it developed, have been ana- 
lyzed in masterly style in the books of the brothers Goncourt, of 
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which serve many purposes. A low wicker chair painted black 
and touched up with gold, has two superb cushions for the back 
and seat made of *‘ crazy” patches of plush and satin. The fancy 
stitches, which are lavishly used to conceal and ornament the 
seams, disclose a great deal of gold thread and the effect is al- 
most Oriental in its gorgeousness. Lounges, quilts and coverlets 
are made of stripes of such *‘ crazy” mosaics ornamented with 
gold, alternating with stripes of plain silk, each stripe being over 
a quarter of a yard wide. 

In legitimate embroideries nothing exceeds for interest and 
beauty the new oblong tea-cloths for five o’clock tea. : hey are 
of momie cloth, with a hemstitch all around, and fringe at the 
end. In many the ground is entirely traversed by irre wok ar lines 
done in dark i At the intersections one finds pansies, wild 
roses, and geraniums arranged exactly as in the richer materials. 
But in this case the flowers are outlined and the colors are darned 
in. Other tea cloths confine the decoration to the ends. This is 
a spray of cherries, plums, apples, or peaches, thrown carelessly 
across, the stems and leaves outlined and the fruit darned in. 

For a newspaper rack (such as may be bought of any of the 
dealers in cane or willow-ware) a conve ntional honeysuckle may 
be very prettily worked either on Madagascar grass cloth, twilled 
linen and drill, or on more expensive materiz ais, such as silk or 
satin. It should be but little shaded, so as not to stand too much 
out in relief from the ground. The leaves may be in crewel and 
and the flowers in silk, or both worked in crewel, and only the 
high lights put in with silk. These racks are specially adapted for 
yachts, to keep loose papers and music tidy, and form a pretty 


decoration for the cabin, 


Two altar cloths given to a village church are thus 
described in a London journal: One is of green cloth—retable, 
super-frontal, and frontal, all of green cloth ; the retable is plain, 
edged with narrow silk lace, or braid, and green and gold fringe. 
The super-frontal is embroidered with five designs, alternately 
lilies and roses, treated in the medizval style. The frontal has 
orphreys of broad green silver and goldlace. The centre isa light 
floriated Maltese cross, appliqué in gold silk, with a smalier cross 
radiating from it in red. The whole is light and chaste. A 
second cloth had the super-frontal of red velvet, ornamented with 
quatrefoils and lilies; the frontal was white, a diapered silk 


CHINESE REPEATING CROSSBOW. IN THE VAPEREAU COLLECTION, 


more than 2000f. The Diazes, Corots and Troyons were with- 
drawn before the sale, their authenticity having been contested. 
A beautiful ‘‘Satyr and Nymph of Clodion,” rather free, for 
which M. Bécherel paid gooof., was knocked down to M, 
Henri Rochefort for 46o0o0f.; a large figure of St. Stephen, 
carved in wood, by French hands, end of fifteenth century, 
2500f.; an 8vo vellum Ms., fifteenth century, ‘‘ Hours of the 
Virgin,” with 41 miniatures, and each page surrounded with 
splendid polychrome border, 1880f.; a piece of old Saxe 
Apollo’s chariot, polychrome decoration with horses in gilt 
bronze, 1550f.; a German square sixteenth century clock, en- 
graved and gilt bronze, 1620f.; a curious eighteenth century 
clock, 2000f.; two candlesticks on triangular pedestals with 
silvered caryatides and mascarons, sixteenth century, 1780f.; a 
Louis XV. régulateur in rosewood, 1760f. ; a Louis XV. up- 
right secretary, rosewood, chequer marquetry, chiselled bronze 
ornaments and red marble top, g1oof. Five pieces of Flemish 
tapestry of great beauty and of dimensions such as to permit of 
their being used in a private dwelling, maritime and rustic scenes 
after Teniers, brought 39,o00f. M. Bécherel had paid 45,000f. 
The sale was not a success. Many objects did not nearly reach 
the prices paid for them by M. Bécherel, and the effect of the 
sale on the market was bad, the more so as the Dutchmen—Salo- 
mon and Frenkel and the rest—were grumbling, too, at the com- 
parative failure of their sales. On the whole, the Hétel Drouot 
curiosity season cannot be said to have begun very brilliantly. 
x % 
* 





IT is announced that the objects of art and curiosity 
of the late Alessandro Castellani will be sold by auction at Rome 
in March or April next. The collection in his house in the Rue 
Taitbout at Paris will be sold at the Hétel Drouot in May. 

* % 
x 

r'HE famous Gunzburg collection of eighteenth cen- 
tury and other objects of art is to be sold in Paris toward the end 
of January. It will be, doubtless, one of the great sales of the 
season. 

*% 
* 


** Nores d'un Bibeloteur au Japon,’’ by M. Philippe 
Sichel, one of the first Europeans who directly imported Japanese 


whose collection a considerable portion was exhibited ; here I can , 


only say that the exhibition was fascinating. You felt as if you 
were in the boudoir of Pompadour herself or in the gallery of 
some rich seigneur of the epoch, It is needless to say that the 
success of the exhibition was immense ; it was the apotheosis of 
the century in which the Republic seeks the inspiration of what 
grace and elegance it has. 
* * 
a 

AT the Hotel Drouot thirty-two drawings, pen-and- 
ink and charcoal, by M. Alphonse de Neuville, were recently 
sold for the total of 20,170f. They chiefly represented scenes 
of the Franco-Prussian war of 1870, and were made for the illus- 
tration of a volume entitled ‘‘ A Coups de Fusil,” which was 
published by Charpentier in 1875. The original drawings were 
bought from Charpentier by M. Alexandre Dumas the younger, 
for the sum of 6ooof., so that the illustrious academician evi- 
dently did a good stroke by his sale, gaining, when all expenses 
were paid, more than 200 per cent on his capital. The highest 
prices paid for individual drawings were 1200, 1100, and rorof. 

PARIS, Jan. 2, 1884. EDWARD VILLIERS, 


Merdlework Wotes. 


THE hop vine is one of the prettiest of the older em- 
broidery decorations. A large chair in shaded light-red plush has 
for the back a spray of hop bells and foliage done in green silks, 
in which the imitation of nature is most skilful. 

A new form for mantel lambrequins, on which much of this 
decoration appears, is a straight band of satin or plush finished 
with an ornamental fringe. Above this is draped another piece of 
plush of a harmonizing color. This crosses the mantel, being not 
over six inches deep at its longest point, and of course not con- 
cealing the embroidery of the lower straight piece. At the outer 
ends of the mantel it is caught up with cords and tassels, falling 
with the ends of the plush which are at least three quarters of a 
yard deep, and are edged with fringe. 

Nothing more attractive appears than the ‘‘ crazy” patches 


ground, the centre a Maltese cross of lilies, worked in white and 
gold, the inner part shaded into blue, with gold centre ; this had 
a background of red velvet. The orphreys were red velvet, with 
a branch of the lily worked in beautiful shades, and of exquisite 
workmanship. 


MACRAME lace work has been described in early 
issues of thismagazine. In answer to several recent inquiries, how- 
ever, we may Say that in this work—which by the way is one of the 
oldest kinds of lace work—‘‘the thread is flax, and soft and 
agreeable in handling. The lace is made by knotting the threads 
together. One thread is held firmly over the other as leader, and 
each single thread is knotted twice on to it, when a leaf is worked 
from left to right the leader is held in the left hand. For making 
large pieces of lace the employment of a ‘lace desk’ is advised. 
Macramé lace is durable. Costumes of linen, sateen, batiste and 
lawn are richly adorned with it, and the manner of making it 
gives much room for originality in the method and design of 
knotting the threads and arranging the figures in the lace. In 
working this lace the flax threads are cut in certain lengths, 
all depending upon the width of the pattern to be wrought. One 
thread serves as a guide, and is called the ‘leader;’ it is held 
either in the right or left hand, but always by itself; its situation 
is determined by the design to be executed, which is soon learned, 
as the process is not difficult. There are only single, double, and 
open chains, with the Solomon's knot, to learn in Macramé lace 
work ; to make the single chain, take two threads, hold one 
straight in the left hand, knot the other on to it with the right 
hand ; hold the thread straight in the right hand, and knot the 
other end on to it with left ; and repeat.” 


A NOVELTY for a “ five-o’clock tea’’ cloth is thus 
described : ‘Russian cross-stitch in washing silks on fancy grounded 
Madras muslin with tinted lace, sewn on rather full. The cross- 
stitch is usually done on coarse canvas, which is drawn away 
afterward. This canvas being first tacked on, supports the some- 
what delicate background, and gives substance for working on, 
The work must not be puckered,and, when finished, should be very 
lightly damped at the back, and ironed with a tolerably hot iron, 
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The work is very pretty and uncommon, and cleans perfectly, 
though I should not like the risk of washing it. The cream mus- 
lin, with faintly tinted leaves and flowers over it, is used also, and 
the silks match to a certain extent. I have seen one cloth worked 
in this style, with Appleton’s crewels only in the four corners, and 
the foundation composed of pale coffee-colored muslin. I have 
seen cream spotted muslin tea cloths edged with lace, and the 
small silk ‘ pompons’ at the corners ; also the new flowered nain- 
sook muslin with lace, one corner turned up with loops of colored 
ribbon, cosey to match over silk.” 





FoR an ornamental pair of bellows used for dusting 
china, the design is worked on satin or plush in outline with 
Japanese gold thread or colored silk. A good effect is produced 
by carrying out leaves and flowers in silk or filoselle, and by out- 
lining or touching up the same with fine Japanese gold. The 
bellows are made of light wood or strong card-board, with sides 
of soft leather of a suitable color, and the embroidery is applied to 
them by means of tiny brass or nickel-headed nails. 





A LESSON IN LETTERING. 


AS our-readers are aware, it 1s not our custom to 
transfer to our columns complimentary criticisms by our con- 
temporaries. In quoting the following from that sterling English 
authority, The Journal of Decorative Art, our purpose is to do 
justice to Mr. C. M. Jenckes, the clever artist who designed the 
title page and the department headings of THE ART AMATEUR. 
These titles are considered by our transatlantic contemporary to 
be the perfection of ornamental lettering, and to emphasize its ap- 
proval of them, the editor has reproduced them in a double sup- 
plement sheet of his magazine, duly crediting them to (we quote) 
** THE ART AMATEUR, a very useful and admirably managed 
American monthly, published in New York, the get-up and print- 
ing being quite equal, and so far as these headings and the type 
are concerned, very much superior to most of our English work. 
There is a sharpness and clearness of outline and richness of de- 
tail in all these examples which do great credit to both designer 
and printer. To the sign writer, the lithographer, and engraver, 
and numerous other art workmen, these two sheets will be a source 
of inspiration in the suggestion of designs and in the arrangement 
of letters and their embellishment with ornament.” 

The editor continues as follows : ‘‘ It will be seen that the ar- 
tistic talent employed in the designs is of the first order. We 
would draw particular attention to some few of the examples as 
showing a marked and pleasing departure from the usual methods 
of treating these subjects. 

‘‘In the first example (‘Gallery and Studio’) are given the 
tools with which the artist produces the picture and which 
furnish the gallery and studio, the palette, brushes, and mahl 
stick being used to give meaning, while at the same time 
forming a suitable object for the connecting word ‘and.’ .. . 

‘* No. 5 is an admirable example of the best and most artistic ar- 
rangement of letters in relation to the subject of which it is the head- 
ing. Ceramics, sometimes spelt with a ‘k,’ is here clearly indicated 
by the design, each letter occupying the centre of an ordinary 
dinner plate, every one of which is ornamented with a different 
pattern, the background upon which they rest being composed of 
tiles. We think this example equal to anything we have seen, as 
it emphasizes the word by putting it upon the representation of 
the actual thing. 

** No. 8 (‘ Decoration and Furniture’) is a very good arrange- 
ment of a somewhat unreadable letter, highly ornamental, the 
scroll work not interfering with its readableness. In No. 9 we 
have an example of a similar character to No. 5, in so far as the 
design is adapted to the subject. The letters forming the head- 
ing are placed on a background which no one can mistake for 
anything but ornamental needlework, being a kind of network 
with flowers embroidered upon it, and, although the letters are in 
a great measure of a needlework character, yet they are quite 
easily read. The white edge round the black letters effectually 
separates them from the needlework ground ; without this white 
line they would not be nearly so distinct. No. 10 (‘Art in 
Dress ’) is another beautiful example of the adaptation of means 
to the end, inasmuch as while the letters are quite readable and or- 
namental we cannot mistake the character of the background upon 
which they are placed—it is eminently suggestive of a lady’s dress, 
her fan and bouquet of flowers being auxiliaries. We cannot 
speak too highly of the samples of the artistic talent employed upon 
this journal, and we have not a shadow of doubt of their being 
found useful by our subscribers.” 


HINTS FOR DECORATIVE WORK. 


TAPESTRY PAINTING, 

TAPESTRY painting is really a dyeing or scrubbing 
in of a liquid color into a textile, so that the material receives and 
absorbs the tint, which becomes part of the material. The dye is 
so strong that, when once dry, it cannot be removed, and even 
while wet is very troublesome to wash out. The materials neces- 
sary are canvas or other textiles for a background, paints or dyes, 
brushes, a frame or drawing board, easel, some charcoal or Indian 
ink, and saucers for mixing the colors in. The canvas is especially 
prepared with a ribbed surface. The thicker the canvas the more 
durable the painting, but a thick canvas will take more labor to 
paint, and more paint. Irish poplin, silk, and satin can be used 
instead of canvas, but are not recommended, from. the difficulty 
of a good clear outline being made upon them, as the dye spreads 
upon thin materials. The colors or dyes are named after oil and 
water colors, but their tints are not quite the same. No white is 
used ; the canvas is left uncolored for all high lights, and slightly 
tinted with flake white (oil color) after the rest of the painting is 
finished. The brushes used are hogs-hair tools, rather short and 
thick ; they resemble those sold for stencilling or wax flower 
painting ; from six to twelve are necessary; and they require 
washing in water after use. A good many shallow saucers are 
used, so that the necessary tints can be liquid and ready at one time. 

Make a water-color sketch of the subject, or obtain a good copy, 
stretch the canvas on the frame and secure it with drawing pins 
so that it can be restretched if necessary. Make the frame of four 
thin slips of wood rather smaller than the canvas, and dove-tail 
them together. Sketch in the design with Indian ink or charcoal, 
or if this is too difficult, trace it upon paper, prick the paper and 
pounce the lines through on to the canvas, and then secure them 
with the Indian ink. A sable brush is necessary for marking in 
the outline. 

The design thus made permanent, damp the material with a 
wet sponge or large brush, so as to saturate it without flooding it. 
The damping is necessary upon all materials, as in many textiles 
the color will not dye in without it, and in others the dye will 
cockle the dry threads. Should the material stretch when damp- 
ed, secure it a second time with drawing pins to the frame; 
then commence to color Leave every part of the picture that is 
to be white untouched, and brush in the lightest shades of all the 
colors first, scrubbing ‘them well in. The colors dry fainter than 
they appear ; therefore, though diluting them with water for the 
soft shades, do not make them as light as the tint to be matched. 
Scrub the color well i in, and do not attempt to lessen the work by 
putting on a deep shade and lightening it with water, but com- 
mence with the lightest tint, apply that thoroughly, then scrub in 
the next shade over it and while it is still wet, ar- continue putting 


in shades until the shadows are made, and ali the gradations of 
surface indicated. As it is impossible to impart to a reader the 
exact tint each shade will produce, prepare upon a piece of spare 
canvas a kind of palette of color, that is, rub in every shade pure 
in one part, then make washes and put them one over the other 
in another part of the canvas ; refer to this palette before putting 
on any color, and judge from it what the effect will be. 

The color can only be removed while it is wet ; it must then be 
sponged out and scrubbed well with a clean and dry brush. It is 
difficult to remove, and can never be got quite out. Mix the 
washes of color in the various saucers, clean the brushes in water 
from one before dipping them into another, and scrub in pure 
shades from the bottles with a quite clean brush. Having finished 
the painting, go over all the outlines with the sable brush, or a 
quill crowquill, and deepen them ; also strengthen the features of 
a figure, and paint small details in—such as lines of drapery, sta- 
mens of flowers, veins of leaves, etc.—and paint over the highest 
lights with white oil paint, which use sparingly. 





DESIGN FOR A PANEL, 


PUBLISHED FOR T. L. N., CHICAGO. 


The coloring of a picture will, in some measure, depend upon 
the copy ; but an artist will not use deep or bright tints over a 
large surface to the exclusion of all others. The safest colors to 
use are secondaries and tertiaries, with a few touches of bright 
pure shades. No beginner should attempt to paint an original 
design upon tapestry until he has thorougly learned how to apply 
the color, what shades can be obtained from the dyes, and his 
own capabilities of distinguishing good coloring from bad. The 
art is in itself so simple that it is difficult to describe upon paper, 
as there is no other direction to be given than to take great 
care in rubbing the colors in sufficiently, in laying on shade after 
shade, and running them into each other, without attempting to 
lessen the labor by too much haste ; in leaving all high lights un- 
painted, and in keeping the dyes clean and unmixed with other 
shades. Practice alone will teach these manipulations ; and _ref- 
erence to good copies or lessons, the right combination of color. 

MUSLIN PAINTING IN WATER COLORS, 

Painting on muslin is used for ornamenting fans, screens, 
chair-backs, aprons, and dresses, and in imitation of the Chinese 
Opaque painting on rice paper and other thin materials. The 
work is executed with water colors upon Swiss muslin, and is not 
difficult, but it requires to be done accurately, as the color escap- 
ing from the lines inclosing it cannot be taken out from so trans- 
parent a material without showing. 

Select a good fine textured muslin, and if both sides are to be 


painted, as in a fire-screen, stretch it in an open frame made with 
strong wire. Trace the outline of the design upon cartridge 

paper, lay the frame down upon it, and care fully trace it on the 
muslin with an H B pencil. Should the design only require to 
be painted on one side of the muslin, pin the muslin out upon a 
board, trace the design through from underneath as before, then 
lay a clean sheet of white paper between the board and the paint- 
ing, and fasten the muslin down securely with drawing pins. 
The muslin being ready, paint over all the design with a coat of 
Chinese white to render it opaque, mix the Chinese white with a 
few drops of water-color megilp, and work the mixture about 
upon the palette until it is free from lumps, and is not too liquid 
and is quite smooth ; lay it carefully on with a sable brush, and 
see that it never runs beyond the outlines; leave the coat to dry 
when the muslin is stretched in a frame without touching, but 
when it is stretched on a board, unpin it from the board, and 
hold it stretched in the hands until it is nearly dry, when it may 
be returned to its proper position. The laying on of the white is 
the great secre\in muslin painting, and can ‘only be learned by 
practice ; if it is too liquid it will run over the outline and spoil 
the work ; if it is too dry, every brush mark will show; and if it 
is lumpy ‘and full of spots, the rest of the painting will look 
coarse ; and as no mistakes made in laying on the ground color 
can be altered by the succeeding work, it is extremely important 
that that should be well done. When the white is dry, paint in 
the design with ordinary water colors, mixing them with Chinese 
white if necessary, but keeping to their natural tones as far as 
possible. When copying a Chinese group of figuwes and flowers, 
mix white with all the colors, in order to attain the peculiar 
opaque look of those designs, but when painting an ordinary 
group of English flowers, color them naturally, and only use the 
white as a ground for fine stems and tendrils, and for the 
high lights of the painting. As the work is done upon a pre- 
pared surface, the shading and the coloring must be put on with- 
out much retouching or stippling, but just in broad masses; any 
movement that works up the white ground will destroy the tone 
of the color laid over it. 

When both sides of the muslin are to be painted upon, a 
ground color of white is laid on upon both sides before any color- 
ing is commenced, and then the rest of the work is proceeded 
with as described. For subjects, most of the numerous Chinese 
and Japanese designs are suitable, or the simple single flowers 
and groups of flowers painted upon Christmas cards, 

PAINTING ON LEATHER. 

Morocco is the leather generally used for painting on. Well 
moisten the skin and put it under a stamping machine, such as is 
used to stamp plush. Stamp upon it either raised mediaval 
figures, game, fruit, conventional flowers, or arabesques, and 
select clear and rather large patterns. The subjects should accord 
with the uses to which the object is to be put that is decorated ; 
thus, in a dining-room, hunting scenes, games and fruit are ad- 
missible ; in a drawing-room, figures, flowers, and arabesques ; 
and in a library, medallions and conventional designs. The 
background of the subjects is next gilded or silvered. Use the 
best gold or silver leaf, and choose a good red gold color in pre f- 
erence to yellow gold ; size the parts to be gilded with gilders’ or 
parchment size, and when that is ready, press the gold leaf down 
on it in the ordinary manner. Gild the background only, and 
leave the pattern untouched. Leave the leather until the gilding 
is perfectly dry, and then paint the raised or pattern parts in oil 
colors, The grain of the leather makes a good surface. Use red 
sable brushes, and lay the color on, not in great masses, so as to 
produce a painty look, but work in the various shades lightly and 
soften them into the leather with a badger’s brush, so as to allow 
of the leather taking its proper place as one of the shades. Use 
dark colors and reds mostly, and when painting flowers and fruit 
do not follow their natural coloring too closely, but convention- 
alize them. Put on only one coating of color, and leave the effect 
to the dark surface of the leather and the gilding, carrying these 
out and strengthening them with the coloring, but making that 
quite subservient. Paint the draperies upon figures in warm 
colors, and work the faces up in natural tints. 

The leather already stamped and gilded can be boug ht at an 
upholsterer’s, and when painted only requires glueing into its 





position with strong hot glue. A slight wood vs, Ps put 
round its edges after it is glued will hide any raw appearance and 
will finish off the work satisfactorily. The moulding can be 


bought by the foot, and only requires to be strongly glued over the 
leather. 


Correspondence, 


J THE ‘*CORONATION” AGAIN. 


SiR: Noticing in a recent number of your magazine 
certain remarks regarding the history and former ownership of the 
** Coronation” ascribed to Murillo, but attributed by you to Van- 
dyck, I have thought that the following may interest yourself and 
readers, Richard W. Meade (not General Meade, his son) was for 
many years a resident of Cadiz, Spain, as American consul. He 
lived there during the Peninsular War, and, as you surmise, had 
Many opportunities, which his great wealth permitted him to take 
advantage of, to purchase many very valuable paintings of the old 
masters. The ‘*‘ Coronation” was one of these, thoug h in more 
peaceful times he had already collected a large number r of pictures, 
On his return to his native country he made his residence in the city 
of Washington, and was the first, so far asl am informed, of 
American citizens who threw his gallery open to the public. His 
liberality was well known. Among other paintings that he gave 
away wasa fine ‘‘ Marthaand Mary” belon; ging, if'my memory serves 
me, to the Dutch school. This was given to the Rev. Mr. Luc: iS, 
S. J., of Saint Peter’s Roman Catholic Church, where the painting 
is now, The same clergyman also received from Mr. Meade a 
fine ‘‘ Saint Peter.” 

The ‘* Coronation,” when presented to the Visitation Convent, 
some time in 1820, was untouched, but shortly afterward, when Mr. 
Meade visited the convent, he was astonished to find that the 
figures of the Infant, St. John, and the hovering angels had been 
supplied with drapery. The sight drew from the genuine lover 
of true art the sorrowful exclamation, ‘‘O Sister, your mock 
modesty has ruined my picture !” 

All of the pictures belonging to Mr. Meade had pedigrees, 
but after his death these papers were unfortunately destroyed by 
fire while deposited in the office of the late General James D. 
Graham, of the Engineer Corps of the Army, a son-in-law of 
Mr. Meade. In 1854 the gallery was dispersed by auction sale in 
Philadelphia, bringing from this fact but a moiety of the large 
amount expended by the collector. Whether by Vandyck or 
Murillo, the ‘‘ Coronation” is a valuable painting, which I am 
ylad to know, as a descendant of R. W. Meade, can be rescued 
from the (from an artist's point of view) mistaken zeal of the 
good Sisters. A. 3. BD. 


HAMMERED BRASS WORK 
MARIE H., Newark, N. J.—(1) The tools may be 


bought of Miss Densmore, 124 Fifth Avenue, of Montgomery & 
Co., 105 Fulton St., New York, or of Goodnow & W ightms an, 176 
Washington Street, Boston, They consist of a hammer, punches 
of various kinds and shapes, and a ‘‘ tracer,” as used by chasers 
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in metal, a piece or block of lead sufficiently thick to give sufficient 
resistance to the blows of the punch. Having procured a piece of 
sheet brass sufficiently large for whatever purpose it is designed, 
say a sconce or a panel for a cabinet door, draw or transfer the 
design on thin sheet brass, then place it the lead block, and 
begin with the tracer and hammer to mark the outline of the de- 
1, which must not be done too energetically at first, but gone 
over several times, until the pattern is sufficiently distinct. Then 
begin with a large and flat-pointed punch to hammer the brass 
away from the design, being careful not to hammer too hard, and 
make holes in the metal. By cautious working the design will 
gradually come into bold relief, the background being finally 
worked by smaller punches to a roughish groundwork, as in wood- 
carving. (2) After some experience in thin brass, thicker may be 
used, and the design made bolder by pushing it out from the re- 
verse side. To do this the brass must be placed face down in a 
bed of prepared pitch, which, when hard, yields sufficiently to the 
blows of the punch. rhis work, however, is hardly suitable for 
lady amateurs. 
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ETCHING ON GLASS 


F. A. F., Boston—(1) Glass is etched by hydro- 
fluoric acid gas or liquid hydrofluoric acid, i.e., solution of the 
gas in water. The former in contact with glass produces a rough 
surface, as on ground glass ; while the latter ordinarily leaves the 
surface clear. The gas is prepared by mixing together finely- 
powdered fluorspar, calcium fluoride, three parts, and two parts of 
strong sulphuric acid, in a shallow leaden dish, and applying a 
very gentle he rhe plates to be etched may be placed over the 
dish. The operation should be conducted under a hood or in the 
open air, to avoid inhaling the pernicious fumes. The plates are 
prepared by coating while warm with or paraffine, 
through which to the surface of the glass the design is cut with 
suitable graving. In preparing the liquid acid, the mixture of spar 
ind oil of vitriol is placed in a leaden or platinum retort, which is 
heated, and the gas given off 1S conducted into a leaden bottle, 
partly filled with water, which absorbs it. In contact with the 
flesh, the acid produces stubborn sores. (2) The metals are 
usually etched} with diluted nitric acid, or nitre and sulphuric 
acid, or sulphate of copper and salt, or hydrochloric acid and 
chlorate of potash. 


AND METAL. 
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them wax 


EMBOSSED GILDING FOR ILLUMINATING. 


DOMINGO, Boston.—In the embellishment of 

ll gold tempered with or 
with a milky gum am- 
1 gold leaf applied upon them when 
ilmost dry; they may again be sufficiently moistened for re 
ceiving the gold by breathing on them. Letters raised from the 
surface, if paper or parchment in the manner of embossed work, 
such as are seen on ancient man pts, may be formed either by 
friction on a proper lid f gold, or by leaf 
gold. 


man 
uscripts this is done with she rum water : 
the characters may be drawn 


manacum made in water, 


olution of 








usct 
body with a s« piece of 

Ihe former method is practised by tempering pulverizer's 
crystal with strong gum water, and with this paste forming the 
letters ; when they are dry they are rubbed with a piece of solid 
gold as in polishing, and the letters will appear as if gilt with 
burnished gold. The letters are formed with an embossed figure, 
either of the separate letters or of whole words cut in steel, and 


each letter of these stamps when they are used is oiled evenly 
with a feather. ‘Then fill these concave letters with the above 


paste, and strike the stamps in 
or vellum laid 
letters are formed 
composition must be 


a perpendicular direction on the 
on sheets of soft paper When the em- 
gold, the following or a 
Thicken be whites 
ges with as much vermilion as is necessary to give them the con- 
sistence of paste ; use the stamps as before, and when the letters 
are dry moisten them by a small pencil with strong gum water, 
and when this is almost dry cover the letters with leaf gold, press 
ing it close to every part of them with cotton wool: when dry, 
burnish. 


paper 
bossed 


similar 


with leaf 
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THE CHARVET COLLECTION OF GLASS. 





INQUIRER, New York. 1) We have received the 
following reply from our Paris correspondent to your inquiry, 
which we referred to him, as to the actual price paid for the 
Charvet collection of antique glass, presented to the Metropolitan 


Art: **So far as 
his 
The Becher 


Museum of 
Charvet for 
,ooof,” (2) 


can find out the price paid to 
h you asked me, 
26th ult. 


collection, abot was 





gan Nov. 


Is be 
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HINTS TO 
W., Fort L 


colors are 


A NOVICE IN WATER 


COLORS. 
iramie, 


} 
used, 


(1) In water-color painting, it 
put on over 
washes are 


transparent washes cannot be 
transparent 


lo the 


opaque 
the opaque with satisfactory effect. If 
used, they should be put on first. (2) 





soften edges of a 


tint when dry, simply take a brush full of water and moisten the 
edge; it may then be blended with ease. (3) Papier maché 
plaques are not desirable for water colors, though they are some- 


well 
re painting. The papier maché plaques 
ainting in oil but even then 
before painting, witha thick coating of 


times used for that purpose. It would be 


to Jay on a coat 





ing of Chinese white bef 
are much better ad 


iptec colors, 





they should be prepare 

light gray, warm in tone, which should be scraped down and 
oiled out before proceeding to lay in the color. (4) To prevent 
colors from peeling off, n them with a little black or white 
this gives body to them, Such colors were never intended to be 


sed alone. 
CRA YON PORTRAITURE. 
Sirk: Will you describe more fully than in June, 
1883, the process of crayon portraiture? I h to know how 
to stipple and hatch, and how the flesh texture is made to look 
as if brought up to small black points. © PORTRAITURE, N. Y 
an old-fashioned 
ts merely of 


wis 


ANSWER.—Stippling, in crayon drawing, 
process which is not used by modern artists, and consist 
working in a series of little dots made by a sharp-pointed crayon, 
In modern crayon drawings the appearance of small black points 








in the texture is produced by the rough surface of the paper 
which is used. The papiers Ingres” and ** Michelet” are ex 


cellent y * also has a text- 
which gives very much the appearance mentioned. ‘* Hatch- 
ing” is merely the and re-cré f lines in different 
directions, used fat shading, principally in pen-and-ink and pencil 
drawings, though this method is sometimes applied to crayon, es 
pecially when drawings are made for reproduction, as then the 
stump cannot be used. are no more explicit directions 
possible than have been already given; practice and experience 
alone can supply the rest 
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pur} | 
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SUNDRY QUERIES 

A. S., Napa City, Cal 

fixed ; it is not considered 
framed immediately 


MAHL-STICK, Toledo. 
learn, is not id by American artist 
Che gilding in decoratio venerally done 


INSWERED 


Pastel paintings are not 
necessary, as such pictures should be 


(1) Gilded canvas, so far as 


we can material dealers 


after the desi 


rn has 


(2) Nelson's gelatine, used to re- 
move greasiness of material to be painted on—such as terra-cotta 

may be had at photographers’ supply houses. (3) Roberson’s 
medium for oil colors is sold by most dealers in artists’ materials, 
So also is Siccatif de Courtrai, which is a drier for oil colors 


been painted on the canvas. 


J. C. H., Sandy Ridge, Pa.—Tools for mode lling in 
clay can be procured at Ulrich’s, Fourth Avenue and Twelfth 
Street, New York. The cost is regulated by the quality and 
quantity of the tools bought. The best way is to send for a price 
list, and select what you need, 

J. M. C., Utica, N. Y.—Charles Volkmar has ren- 
dered it unnecessary for persons seeking instruction to make t 
several hours’ weary journey to his pottery in Tremont. He 
leaves the pottery in charge of an assistant, and has opened 
studio at 145 West Fifty-fifth Street, where he 
or underglaze pottery decoration. 


ne 





a 
gives lessons in 


‘* Limoges” 


PIERRETTE, Madison Ave.—We can hardly meet 
your request better than by giving the accompanying illustration 





LOUIS QOUINZE I 
BLISHE PIE 
from Adolphe Jullien’s ‘‘ Histoire du Costume au Théatre,” a pet 


le d 1 in the 





by Bo 


drawing juet of a pas ce eux danced t pa 
the reign of Louis XV. 
’ ’ 
Mer Publications. 
LONGFELLOW’S “ MICHAEL ANGEL 
MICHAEL ANGELO. By Henry Wadsworth Long- 


We do not fe 


fellow. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
called upon to criticise Longfellow’s posthumous drama 
nor to point out curious and how on¢ 1 was t 
preciation of the great masters of painting, which formed part of 
that Boston culture of the last generation, of which we are stil 
occasionally reminded by the publication of books like the present 
But this is illustrated by several young artists who have caug] 
the spirit, not exactly of the book, but, in some degree, of the ; 


i 
side 


how 














man with whom it deals, or, at the least, of his country and ti 

It is usual, in the case of costly illustrated books, for the pict 

to overshadow the text in appearance, and it generally speak 
ing, an argument against this class of books that they do s 
but it is an argument that does not hold good in this instance 
for here the pictures will bear looking at oftener than the text 
will bear reading. We must not be taken as even hinting tl 
Longfellow’s reputation as a poet is not well founded. Therefore, 


what we have said about these illustrations is very high praise. 
Walter Shirlaw’s hand is the strongest concerned in them, and 
his compositions are such as his friends will be glad to see. 
are full of splendid vitality and of a passion which is quite 
in its warmth and force. His full-page drawing of Ce 
furnace is one of the best things, in this line, that | 
rhe energetic figure of the master, thrown against a 








th ad I is aol 
bac 

of gloom and luminous smoke, is extremely well conceived. 

bold foreshortening of his arms, and the indications of musct 


Kger< 





action in those of the accompanying figures, show that he has lost 
nothing of his old skill nor of his delight in conquering diffict 
His death-bed of Vittoria Colonna is quite different in feel 


ties. 

ing and composition, yet quite as good. Here the passion is tl 
of grief, but it is expressed none the less intensely. In the draw 
of Vittoria and Julia Gonzaga on the castle terrace, he gives 1 





simply two beautiful women under an Italian sky. It is a poe 
of life. 

Frank D. Millet imagination in some 
though, compared with Mr, Shirlaw’s, they are tame and 
and compared with Mr. Millet’s own work in oils, incorrect and 
ungraceful. Still, his sketch of the meeting of Michael Angelo, 
Vittoria Colonna, and others in the chapel of San Silvestro is im- 
pressive, and, after awhile, becomes pleasing to the eys There are 
two good drawings by Hovenden and two or three views by M1 
rurner. 

rhe half titles and other ornamental work have 
an artist who has as completely identified himself wit 
orative designers of the Renaissance as it 
American who has never been in Italy to do 
there could do anything like S. L. Smith's 
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taining to the boys and girls for whom it was written. The book 
purports to be an account of the excursions in and around Tokio 
of the members of an American family domiciled there and of 
their Japanese friend, Dr. Oto Nambo. The latter is a good 
type of young Japan, evidently studied from the life, possessing 
all the ancient Japanese politeness and kindliness of disposition 
along with the modern progressiveness and anxiety to become 
civilized after the Caucasian pattern. We are introduced to Dr. 
Nambo’s parents and young lady cousin, and to one of his 
patients, who has become cured of his complaint, although, as a 
dutiful son, he has felt himself bound to give the doctor’s medicine 
to his aged mother, in the belief that it will lengthen her days, in- 
stead of using it himself. We are told how India ink is made, 
and lacquer, and paper fans, and pottery ware, and are shown 
through a Japanese dry-goods warehouse and made acquainted 
with a delightful lot of jugglers, story-tellers, geishas, street- 
singers and peddlers and mountebanks of every description. There 
are life-like representations of all these people and many others— 
fishermen, gods, stone-cutters, legendary heroes, policemen, 
fabulous animals, and curly-tailed puppies—most of them drawn 
by a Japanese artist of wonderful versatility. Not the least inter- 
esting thing about the book is the series of quotations from Jap- 
anese authors, which are placed at the heads of the chapters. 

In Mr. Greey's latest book, ‘‘ The Bear Worshippers,” this 
feature is retained. The Japanese illustrations are as good as in 
the other volume and, if anything, funnier and more interesting. 
There are several tribes in the island of Yezo not Japanese, but 
related perhaps to our Alaskans and to the inhabitants of north- 
eastern Siberia. They are, however, under Japanese rule. 
Chief of these is the Aino people, a very hairy race who hunt, eat, 
and worship the bear. A government mission takes Dr. Nambo 
and his friends among them, and gives Mr. Greey and his artistic 
co-laborer an opportunity to describe and depict them, their 
dwellings, occupations, and ceremonies. We have them fishing, 
hunting, dancing, drinking saké, their bushy hair and eyebrows 
and enormous whiskers adorning almost every page. From Yezo 
the party proceeds to Saghalien, where besides more Ainos they 
meet with Samolenkos, Colletskes, Orokos and Santans, the 
patterns on whose garments and domestic utensils, as pictured, 
are alone worth the price of the book. 


AN INFANT ARTIST. 


A LITTLE GIRL AMONG THE OLD MASTERS. 
With Introduction and Comment by W. D. Howells. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co.—This business of publishing sketches, 
verses, sayings and doings of children is very much overdone. 
We hope it may come to an end with this volume, because this is 
the best that can be looked for. The drawings have a certain in- 
fantile grace and naiveté, and have an interest as being the first 
successful attempt of a nineteenth century person to compose 
pictures in the manner of the early Italian masters. It would be 
well if the many grown-up artists who, with much greater skill, 
essay the same experiment, would buy the book and take its les- 
son to heart. They may draw better than this little girl, but she 
comes nearer to Botticelli and Fra Angelico and the rest of them 
than they can, It is easy enough to admire the work of a past 
age, but it is a different thing to be inspired by the thoughts and 
feelings that inspired it. In the case of these Pre-Raphaelites, a 
child can get at their true inwardness better than even Mr. Ruskin 
or Mr. Burne-Jones. 

THE CENTURY AND ST. NICHOLAS. 

FoR about two years past The Century has been 

making great progress in its literary department, so that the illus- 
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THE PLAIN VELVETEEN IN ALL THE 


trations are no longer its most important feature ; but they are, 
nevertheless, as good as they ever were, if not a trifle better. In 
the two handsome volumes before us of the past year, we think 
that the engraving shows a decided improvement. There are 
fewer attempts at imitating or interpreting the other graphic arts, 
a work which is much better done by the several kinds of actinic 
or photographic engraving now so much in use for the purpose. 
But the engravers have not lost the richness which their practice 
in out-of-the-way paths has gained forthem. Look at the illustra- 
tions to the articles on ‘* Living English Sculptors,” ‘* Old and 
New Roses,” ‘‘ Out-door Industries in Southern California,” and 
others, and at the numerous portraits for proof. The height to 
which The Century has so quickly risen as a literary magazine is 
shown by a novel like ‘*‘ The Breadwinners ;” by critical essays 
such as those on ‘ Carlyle,” by John Burroughs, and on ‘* The 
Native Element in American Fiction,” by James Herbert Morse’; 
by political and historical articles like James Bryce’s ‘*‘ England 
and Ireland,” and Edward Eggleston’s ‘‘ The Aborigines and the 
Colonists ;” and by genuinely humorous contributions like Joel 
Chandler Harris’s ‘*‘ Nights with Uncle Remus.” 

The kind of talent which goes to the making of a children's 
magazine we never could quite comprehend. We see the result 
of it, though, in the two fine volumes of St. Nicholas for 1883, 
bound in red and black and gold, and very handsomely illustrated. 
Looking through them, it slowly dawns upon us that St. Nicholas 
and other publications of the kind are managed upon the same 
principle which is followed in the bazaars and notion-stores of 
Fourteenth and Twenty-third streets and Sixth Avenue ; that is, 
they contain everything which is neither too useful nor too useless 
nor too difficult for the average woman to understand. There is 
very little that is either childish or child-like in them—hardly any- 
thing that reminds one of Hans Christian Andersen or Madame 
Perrault ; but they seem to contain an epitome of the world from 
a school-mistress’ point of view. This, of course, is not a bad 
thing in its way; and, if the children like it, we hope it may do them 
good. Werather believe, though, that St. Nicholas is read chiefly 
by their maiden aunts or their grandmothers, who cram from its 
pages in order to be able to supply the infantile demand for stories 
and miscellaneous information. If a little girl, for instance, 
should want to know how to build and manage a catamaran, or 
if baby needs to be impressed with the great fact that the world 
does not owe it a living, the process or the arguments can be 
learned out of St. Nicholas. A proper regard for the poor is 
taught in it by a poem on the Fresh Air Fund, and due respect 
toward the rich by an account of Mr. Vanderbilt’s imported win- 
dows. The rights of capital are set forth in a story, ‘‘ How 
Johnny’s Men went on a Strike,” and the dignity of labor is incul- 
cated by minute directions how to make dolls’ houses. In fact, 
St. Nicholas isa treasure for well-intentioned grandparents, whose 
education has been neglected, and who have not kept themselves 
informed about the scientific and other achievements of the age. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE English children’s magazines are confessedlv 
inferior to our American St. Nicholas and Wide Awake, but the 
annual volume of Cassell & Co.'s Young Folks, in its handsome 
colored cover, will, nevertheless, prove a welcome addition to the 
library of any intelligent boy or girl. 


AMONG the Christmas books and fancies which 
reached us too late for notice in our last number, nothing pleased 
us more than the Flower-Song Series, edited and designed by 
Susan B. Skelding, brought out by White, Stokes & Allen. 
There are three booklets in the set : The Song of Flowers, con- 


taining standard poems on garden flowers, with well-executed 
plates of every flower described ; Maple Leaves and Golden Rod, 
described in verse (printed in fac-simile) by T. B. Aldrich and 
John G. Whittier; and A Handful of Blossoms, favorite poems 
on wild flowers, with a fac-simile of the writing of Mary Mapes 
Dodge. 


TREATMENT OF THE SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS. 
¥ PLATE 317.—Suggestions for valentine card decora- 
tion. 

PLATE 318. 
brass work. 
¥ PLATE 319 gives the last four of a series of sixteen 
doily designs from the Royal School of Art Needlework at South 


Kensington. Work them on linen with fine crewel or split filling 
silk, either in outline or in solid Kensington stitch, natural colors. 


Four simple designs for hammered 


/ PLATE 320 is a conventional peacock design, from 
the South Kensington School, for a blotter or portfolio cover, to 
be done on fine kid in natural colors, or in gold on satin. 

PLATE 321.—Design for a dessert plate. See page 
69. 
VPLATE 322. 
PLATE 323.—Design for wood-carving on a panel— 

‘** Marigold”—by Benn Pitman. 

, PLATE 324.—Design of a repoussé leather hanging, 
French eighteenth century work of the time of the Regency. 

PLATE 325.—Design for a plaque. See page 69. 

{ PLATE 326.—Design for a plaque. This charming 
head may be painted in oil on canvas as a panel, and would also 
be very appropriate for the centre piece of a single screen set in 
carved wood. If preferred, the head may be reduced i:: size and 
used for a plaque or other decoration. The directions given here 
are for painting it in oil on canvas. The scheme of color to be 
observed is as follows : Background, olive green leaves upon gold 
ground, Hair, rich auburn or reddish brown; complexion of an 
ivory tone of white, called by the French artists ‘‘ mat,” with very 
little color in the cheeks; lips, deep red ; eyes, brown, not too 
dark. Drapery, very pale delicate blue, with a little of the white 
undergarment showing against the neck on one side. One white 
sleeve in shadow isalso seen. To paint the leaves of the back- 
ground use terre-verte, burnt-Sienna, yellow-ochre, ivory-black 
and white, with a little Antwerp-blue in the deepesttones. Put the 
leaves in simply, with very little detail, and do not make them too 
rich in tone. When the leaves are carefully drawn and painted, 
put in the gold behind them with Bessemer’s gold paint. Use 
bone-brown, burnt-Sienna, yellow-ochre, black, cobalt, and white 
for the hair ; black, bone-brown and burnt-Sienna for the shadows ; 
black, cobalt, burnt-Sienna and white in the half-tints; yellow- 
ochre, white, burnt-Sienna and black for the high lights. For 
the complexion use yellow-ochre, light-red, vermilion, madder- 
lake, raw-umber, ivory-black and cobalt, adding a little burnt- 
Sienna only in the shadows. Paint the mouth with white mad- 
der-lake,. vermilion, raw-umber, yellow-ochre, and ivory-black, 
and a very little cobalt. For the blue drapery use Antwerp-blue, 
light-cadmium, madder-lake, raw-umber, burnt-Sienna, and ivory- 
black. Make this very warm and delicate in tone. When the 
painting is finished and dry varnish with French retouching var- 
nish. The gold, however, must not be varnished. 


¥ PLATE 327.—Design for a plaque. See page 69. 


—Designs for sketching on linen. 


Make a Handsome Dress 


BY USING 


THE PLAIN OR BROCHE 


FASHIONABLE SHADES. 


BAVENO VELVETEEN. 


THE BROCHE IN ALL THE FASHIONABLE 


SHADES. 


For Ladtes Costumes, Men's Smoking fackets, and Children’s Dresses. 


FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
THE CONSUMER, WE STAMP 
EVERY SECOND YARD. 

BE SURE AND LOOK ON THE 
BACK OF THE GOODS AND 
SEE 
TRADE-MA RK. 
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DEMOREST’S MAGAZINE 


FOR OCTOBER. 


From 


Velvet is ta extraordinary demand this season, and lo supply 
the wants of those who cannot afford silk velvet . . . this year 
has been brought out a new make of velveteen, as a fine sub- 
stitute for the famous Genoa velvet, which it resembles in 
appearance, thickness of surface, closeness and depth of pile, 
and purity of color. This new make of velveteen is called 
the ** Baveno,” and we advise ladies who intend to purchase 
velveteen suits, jackets, or dresses, to order the “ Baveno,” 


TO BE HAD OF ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED BY MILLS & GIBB, NEW YORK. 
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, RA ¢ DESIGN FOR A PLAQUE. .CHILD'S HEAD, FROM LIFE. BY M. LOUISE McLAUGHLIN. 


(FOR INSTRUCTIONS FOR TREATMENT, SEl PAGI 69 
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PLATE 319.—OUTLINE DESIGNS FOR DOILIES. Fourth Set of a Series of Sixteen. 


From THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLEWORK At SOUTH KENSINGTON 


See page 78.) 
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ON FOR A DESSERT-PLATE. Hepatica 
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PLATE 322.—DESIGNS FOR SKETCHING ON LINEN. 
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PLATE 323.—W00D-CARVING DESIGN FOR A PANEL. ~ Marigold.’’ 


By BENN PITMAN 
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PLATE 324.—DESIGN OF A REPOUSSE LEATHER HANGING. ~ 














EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FRENCH WORK OF THE TIME OF THE REGENCY. 


